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THE SUNNYSIDE BOOK. 




AMONG THE TREES. 

[BY TO. tVLT.EN BRYANT.*] 

On ye who love to overhang the springs, 
Ami stand by ninning waters, ye whoso boughs 
Make beautiful the rocks o'er which tbey play, 
Who pile with foliage the great hills, and rear 
A paradise upon the lonely plain, 



Tree 



f the forest and the open field 1 
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Have ye no sense of being? Does the air, 

The pure air, which I breathe with gladness, pass 

In gushes o'er your delicate lungs, your leaves, 

All unenjoyed? When on your Winter-sleep 

The sun shines warm, have ye no dreams of Spring ? 

And when the glorious spring-time comes at last, 

Have ye no joy of all your bursting buds. 

And fragrant blooms, and melody of birds 

To which your young leaves shiver? Do ye strive 

And wrestle with the wind, yet know it not? 







I EEL ye no glory in your strength when he, 
i The exhausted Blusterer, llies Vyond the hills, 
And leaves you stronger yd? Or )■ 
A sense of loss when lie has stripped yuur leaves, 
Yet tender, and has splintered your fair boughs? 
Does the hmd bolt that smites you from the cloud 
And rends you, fall uiifelt ? Do there not run 
Strange shuddering* through your fibres when the axe 
Is raised against you, and the shining blado 
Deals blow on blow, until, with all their boughs, 
Your summits waver and ye fall to earth ? 
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Know ye no sadness when the hurricane 
Has swept the wood and snapped its sturdy sterna 
Asunder, or has wrenched, from out the soil, 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots, 
And piled the ruin all along his path? 

Nay, doubt wo not that under the rough rind, 
In the green veins of these fair growths of earth, 
There dwells a naturo that receives delight 
From all the gentle processes of lift), 
And shrinks from loss of being. Dim and faint 
May he the sense of pleasure and of pain, 
As in our dreams ; hut, haply, real still. 

Our sorrows tuneli you not. We watch beside 
The beds of those who languish or who die, 
And minister in sadness, while our hearts 
Offer perpetual prayer for life and ense 
And health to the beloved milti-ivi*. 




I'.ut ye, while anxious fear and fainting hoj 
re in our chambers, ye rejoice without. 
io funeral goes forth; a silent train 
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Moves sh.wly fi'oui the desoUto home ; nur licnris 

An: hi-niking am we lay away tin- l.iv,.l, 

Wlioiu W« shall see no mom, in Iheir l»st rest, 

Tht-ir little cells within lln> liiii-i»]-|.liu-.>. 

Ye have mi i>iul in this distress; fur still 

The February smiHhii.o steeps your Im.li^Iis 

Ami tints Hi.: limlri mid swells tin: hiives within J 

While tin- Koiijf-xpariw, waiLling from ln-r peivh, 

Tells you that Spring is 111-111-. Tin- wind of Mny 

Im swu<;t with hivuth of ori'liiii-ils, in whose houghs 

Hie liven ami .-very insect of the iiir 

Make a i Mutual mm-imir of delight, 

AJid by whom; flowers the humming-bird limits poised 
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In air, and draws their sweets and darts away. 
The linden, in Uie fervors of July, 
Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 
As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great orgiitt, ye give forth 
The music of the woodland depth*, a hymn 
Of gladness and of thanks. The lifrinit-thnuli 
Fijies his sweet, notes to make your arches ring. 
The faithful rolmi, from the wayside elm, 
Ciirola all day to cheer his sitting mate. 
And when the Autumn dimes, the kings of earth, 
Iti all (heir majesty, are not arrayed 




m i 
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As ye are, clothing the broad mountainside, 
And spotting the smooth vales with red and gold. 
While, swaying to the sudden breeze, yo fling 
Your mils to earth, anil the brisk mjuirrel coinea 
To gather them, and burka with childish glee. 
And u.iimjK'ro with tlicni to liis hollow oak. 
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The tree to flourish where the acorn fell, 
And join these later days to that far time 
While yet the Indian hunter drew the how 
In the dim woods, and the white woodman first 
Opened these fields to sunshine, turned the soil 
And strewed the wheat. An unremembered l'ast 
Broods, like a presence, 'mid the long gray boughs 
Of this old tree, which lias outlived so long 
The flitting gene rat ions of mankind. 



Ye have no history. I ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear- trees that witli spring-time hurst 
Into such breadth of bloom. One bears a scar 
Where the ipiiek lightning scored its trunk, yet s 
Sfci It feels the breath of Spring, and every May 
K_ Is white with blossoms. Who it was that laid 
*35 Their infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
d Cherished the delicate sprays, 1 ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
This annual festival of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, these shout* 
Of joy from children gathering up the fruit 
Shaken in August from tin- willing boughs. 



Ye that my hands have planted, or have spared, 
Beside the way, or in the orchard-ground, 
Or in the open meadow, ye whose boughs 
With every summer spread a wider shade, 
Whose herd in coming years shall lie at rest 
Beneath your noontide shelter? who sliall pluck 
Your ripened fruit ? who grave, as was the wont 
Of simple pastoral ages, on the rind 
Of my smooth ls-eches some beloved name ? 
Idly I ask ; yet may the nyna that look 
Upon you, in your later, nobler growth, 
Look also on a nobler age than ours ; 
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An age Then, in the eternal strife between 
Evil and Good, tbe Power of Good shall win 
A grander mastery; when kings no more 
Shall summon millions from the plough to learn 
The trade of slaughter, and of populous realms 
Make camps of war ; when in our younger land 
The hand of ruffian Violence, that now 
la insolently raised to smite, shall (all 
Unnerved before the calm rebuke of law, 
And Fraud, his sly confederate, shrink, in shame, 
Back to his covert, and forego bis prey. 
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THE WIFE. 

[WASHINGTON IRVINd.] 




*) " The treasures of the deep in not 10 preoioaa 
r^ As are the concealed cornfort« of a man 

Locked up in woman's love. I went the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the bonie. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 



The- -■ 



it bed'i 
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I HAVE often had occasion to remark the fortitude with which 
women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. 
Those disasters which break down the spirit of a man, and pros- 
trate him in the dust, Hceni to call forth all the energies of the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their character, 
that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be more 
touching than to behold a soft and tender female, who had been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness. 
while treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to he the comforter and support of her husband 
under misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bit- 
terest blasts of Adversity. 

As the vine, which has hmg twined its graceful foliage about the 
oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs; bo is it beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependent and ornament 
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of man in his happier hours, should be his stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity — winding herself into the rugged 
recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around him a bloom- 
ing family, knit together in the strongest affection. " I can wish 
you no better lot," said he, with enthusiasm, " than to have a wife 
and children. If you are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to comfort you." And, 
indeed, I have observed that a married man falling into misfortune 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than a single one ; 
partly because he is more stimulated to exertion by the necessities 
of the helpless and beloved beings who depend upon him for sub- 
sistence ; but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relieved by 
domestic endearments, and his self-respect kept alive by finding, 
that though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet there is still 
a little world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas 
a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy him- 
self lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin like some 
deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story, of which I 
was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had married a beau- 
tiful and accomplished girl, who had been brought up in the midst 
of fashionable life. She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my 
friend was ample ; and he delighted in the anticipation of indulging 
her in every elegant pursuit, and administering to those delicate 
tastes and fancies that spread a kind of witchery about the sex. 
"Her life," said he, "shall be like a fairy tale." 

The very difference in their characters produced an harmonious 
combination : he was of a romantic and somewhat serious cast ; she 
was all life and gladness. I have often noticed the mute rapture 
with which he would gaze upon her in company, of which her 
sprightly powers made her the delight ; and how, in the midst of 
applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if there alone she sought 
favor and acceptance. When leaning on his arm, her slender form 
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contrasted finely with his tall manly person. The fond confiding 
air with which she looked up to him seemed to call forth a flush of 
triumphant pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doted on his 
lovely burden for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set for- 
ward on the flowery path of early and well-suited marriage with a 
fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have embarked 
his property in large speculations; and he had not been married 
many months, when, by a succession of sudden disasters, it was 
swept from him, and he found himself reduced almost to penury. 
For a time he kept his situation to himself, and went about with a 
haggard countenance, and a breaking heart. His life was but a pro- 
tracted agony; and what rendered it more unsupportable was the 
necessity of keeping up a smile in the presence of his wife ; for he 
could not bring himself to overwhelm her with the news. She saw, 
however, with the quick eyes of affection, that all was not well with 
him. She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to 
be deceived by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She 
tasked all her sprightly powers and tender blandishments to win him 
back to happiness ; but she only drove the arrow deeper into his 
soul. The more he saw cause to love her, the more torturing was the 
thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A little while, 
thought he, and the smile will vanish from that cheek — the song will 
die away from those lips — the lustre of those eyes will be quenched 
with sorrow ; and the happy heart, which now beats lightly in that 
bosom, will be weighed down like mine, by the cares and miseries of 
the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and related his whole situation 
in a tone of the deepest despair. When I heard him through I in- 
quired, " Does your wife know all this ? " At the question he burst 
into an agony of tears. " For God's sake ! " cried he, " if you have 
any pity on me, don't mention my wif e ; it is the thought of her that 
drives me almost to madness ! " 

" And why not ? " said I. " She must know it sooner or later : you 
cannot keep it long from her, and the intelligence may break upon 
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ker in a more startling manner than if imparted by yourself ; for the 
accents of those we love soften the harshest tidings. Besides, you • 
are depriving yourself of the comforts of her sympathy ; and not 
merely that, but also endangering the only bond that can keep hearts 
together — an unreserved community of thought and feeling. She 
will soon perceive that something is secretly preying upon your 
mind ; and true love will not brook reserve ; it feels undervalued 
and outraged, when even the sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it." 

" Oh, but, my friend ! to think what a blow I am to give to all her 
future prospects — how I am to strike her very soul to the earth, by j 

telling her that her husband is a beggar ! that she is to forego all the j 

elegancies of life — all the pleasures of society — to shrink with me j 

into indigence and obscurity ! To tell her that I have dragged her j 

down from the sphere in which she might have continued to move i 

in constant brightness — the light of every eye — the admiration of ! 

every heart ! How can she bear poverty ? she has been brought up ■ 

in all the refinements of opulence. IIow can she bear neglect ? she ! 

has been the idol of society. Oh ! it will break her heart — it will 
break her heart ! " j 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for sorrow ? 

relieves itself by words. When his paroxysm had subsided, and he » 

had relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the subject gently, and j 

urged him to break his situation at once to his wife. He shook his 
head mournfully, but positively. 

" But how are you to keep it from her ? It is necessary she should 
know it, that you may take the steps proper to the alteration of your 
circumstances. You must change your style of living nay," ob- 
serving a pang to cross his countenance, " don't let that afflict you. ; 
I am sure you have never placed your happiness in outward show — 
you have yet friends, warm friends, who will not think the worse of 
you for being less splendidly lodged ; and surely it does not require a j 
palace to be happy with Mary — " 

" I could be happy with her," cried he, convulsively, " in a hovel ! 
I could go down with her into poverty and the dust ! I could — I 



V 



i 
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could — God bless her ! God bless her ! " cried he, bursting into a 
transport of grief and tenderness. 

" And believe me, my friend," said I, stepping up, and grasping 
him warmly by the hand, " believe me she can be the same with you. 
Ay, more : it will be a source of pride and triumph to her — it will 
call forth all the latent energies and fervent sympathies of her 
nature ; for she will rejoice to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly fire, which 
lies dormant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles 
up, and beams and blazes in the dark hour of adversity. No man 
knows what the wife of his bosom is — no man knows what a minis- 
tering angel she is — until he has gone with her through the fiery 
I trials of this world." 

There was something in the earnestness of my manner, and the 
figurative style of my language, that caught the excited imagination 
of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal with; and following up 
the impression I had made, I finished by persuading him to go home 
and unburden his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt some little 
solicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the fortitude of one 
whose whole life has been a round of pleasures? Her gay spirits 
might revolt at the dark downward path of low humility suddenly 
pointed out before her, and might cling to the sunny regions in 
which thev had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life 
is accompanied by so many galling mortifications, to which in othei 
ranks it is a stranger. In short, I could not meet Leslie the next 
morning without trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 
" And how did she bear it ? " 

" Like an angel ! It seemed rather to be a relief to her mind, for 
: she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if this was all 

• that had lately made me unhappy. But, poor girl," added he, " she 

! cannot realize the change we must undergo. She has no idea of 

i poverty but in the abstract ; she has only read of it in poetry, where 

it is allied to love. She feels as yet no privation ; she suffers no loss 
of accustomed conveniences nor elegancies. When we come practi- 
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cally to experience its sordid cares, its paltry want*, its petty humili- 
ations— then will be the real trial.'* 

" But," said I, " now that you have got over the severest task, that 
of breaking it to her, the sooner you let the world into the secret the 
better. The disclosure maybe mortifying; but then it is a single 
miser}', and soon over, whereas you otherwise suffer it, in anticipa- 
tion, every hour in the day. It is not poverty so much as pretence, 
that harasses a ruined man — the struggle between a proud mind and 
an empty purse — the keeping up a hollow show that must soon come 
to an end. Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm pov- 
erty of its sharpest sting." On this point I found Leslie perfectly 
prepared. He had no false pride himself, and as to his wife, she 
was only anxious t<> conform to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in the evening. lie had 
disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small cottage in the 
country, a few miles from town. He had been busied all day in 
sending out furniture. The new establishment required few articles, 
and those of the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture of his 
late residence had been sold, excepting his wife's harp. That, he 
said, was too closely associated with 
the idea of herself; it belonged to 
the little story of their loves; for 
sonic of the sweetest moments of 
their courtship were those when he 
had leaned over that instrument, 
and listened to the melting tones of 
her voice. I could not but smile 
at this instance of romantic gal- 
lantry in a doting husband. 

He was now going out to the cot- 
tage, where his wife had been all 
day an peri n tending its arrange- 
tncut. My feelings had become strongly interested in the progress 
of this family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 
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He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, as ho walked 
out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

" Poor Mary ! " at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from his lips. 
" And what of her ? " asked I : " has anything happened to her '{ " 
" What," said he, darting an impatient glance, " is it nothing to be 
reduced to this paltry situation — to be caged in a miserable cottage — 
to be obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of her wretched 

, habitation ? " 

i " Has she then repined at the change ? " 

"Repined! she has been nothing but sweetness and good-humor. 
Indeed, she seems in better spirits than I have ever known her ; she 
has been to me all love, and tenderness, and comfort!" 

"Admirable girl!" exclaimed T. "You call yourself poor, my 
friend ; you never were so rich — you never knew the boundless trea- 

i sures of excellence you possess in that woman." 

: "Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage were 

1 over, I think I could then be comfortable. l>ut this is her first dav 

of real experience ; she has been introduced into a humble dwelling 

; — she has been employed all day in arranging its miserable equip- 

ments — she has, for the first time, known the fatigues of domestic 
employment — she has, for the tirst time, looked around heron a home 
destitute of everything elegant — almost of everything convenient ; 
and may now be sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding 
over a prospect of future poverty." 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I could not 
gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

i After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, so thickly 

J shaded with forest trees as to give it a complete air of seclusion, we 

came in sight of the cottage. It was humble enough in its appear- 
ance for the most pastoral poet ; and yet it had a pleasing rural look. 
A wild vine had overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; a few 
trees threw their branches gracefully over it ; and T observed several 
pots of flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plot in front. A small wicket gate opened upon a footpath that 
wound through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached, 




wo heard the smim! of music — Leslie grasped my arm; wc paused 
and listened. It was Mary's voice singing, in a style of the most 
touching simplicity, a little air of which her husband was peculiarly 
fond. 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on niy ami. He stepped forward to 
hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on the gravel walk. A 
bright beautiful face glanced out at the wiudow and vanished — a 
light footstep was heard — and Mary came tripping forth to meet 
us: she was in a pretty rural dress of white; a few wild flowers were 
twisted in her fine hair ; a fresh bloom was ou her cheek ; her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles — I had never seen her look bo 
lovely. 

"My dear George," cried she, "I am so glad you are come! I 
have been watching and watching for you ; and running down the 
lane, and looking out for you. I've set out a table under a beautiful 
tree behind the cottage ; and I've been gathering some of the 
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most deli- 
cious straw- 
berries, for 
I know yon 
. are fond of 
them — and 
we have 
such excel- 
lent cream 
— and ev- 
erything is 
ho sweet and 
still hero— 
Oh!" said 
she, putting 
her arm 
within his, 
'' and looking up brightly in is face, "Oh, 
we shall be so happy ! " 
Pooi- Leslie was overcome. He caught 
her to his bosom— he folded liis arms around 
her— he kissed her again and again — he conld 
not speak, but the tears gushed into his eyes; and he has often 
assured ine, that though the world has since gone prosperously with 
him, and his life has. indeed, been a happy one, yet never has he 
experienced a moment of more exquisite felicity. 




VENICE. 

[W. D. HOTVELLS.*J 

Yes, I promised to write, but how ahull 1 write to you, darling 'i 
Venice we reached last Monday, wild for canals and for color, 
Palaces, prisons, lagoons, and gondolas, bravoes, and moonlight, 
All the mysterious, dreadful, beautiful things in existence. 
Fred had joined us at Naples, insuffYubly knowing and travelled, 
Wise in the prices of things nnd great at tempestuous bargains, 
Rich in the costly nothing our youthful travellers buy here, 
At a prodigious outlay of time and money and (rouble ; 
Utter confusion of facts, and talking the wildest of pictures, 
Pyramids, battle-fields, bills, and examinations of luggage, 
Passports, policemen, porters, and how he got through his tobacco- 
Ignorant, handsome, full-bearded, brown, and good-natured as ever: 
Annie thinks him perfect, and I well enough for a brother. 
Also, a friend of -Fred's came with us from .Naples to Venice; 
And, altogether, I think, we are rather agreeable people, 
For we've been taking our pleasure at all times in perfect good-humor,-- 
Which is an excellent thing that you'll understand when you've travelled, 
Seen Recreation dead-beat ami cross, and learnt what a burden 
Frescos, for instance, can be, and, in general, what an affliction 
Life is Apt to become among the antiques and old masters. 
• FutMm'i Mug., ISM. 
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Venice we've thoroughly done, and it's perfectly true of the pictui 
Titians and Tintorettos, and Patinas and Paul Veroneses ; 



Neither are gondolas net 
Quite as the heart could 

Venice just as unique as 
Palaces and mosquitos ri 
And, in the city's street* 
Seventl inches or mure. 

— Ah ! let nic not v 




-ng the. 



Uk hearsMikc and Bwan-likr 

iii' liii.ls, to one's iiiliuite comfort, 
\wionshaie made it : 



ml dearest! 



Fairest, forlornest, and saddest of :ill tin 

Dear, for my heart has won hero deep pence from cruel confusion J 

And in this lucent air, whose uiglit is hut tenderer noonday, 

Fear is forever dead, and hope has put. on the immortal ! 

— There ! and you need not laugh. I'm coining to something dire 

One thing: I've bought you a chain of the famous fabric of Venici 

Something peculiar and quaint, ami of such n delicate texture 

That you must wear it embroidered upon a riliand of velvet, 

If you would have the effect of its exquisite fineness and beauty 

" Isn't it very frail ? " I asked of the workman who made it. 



it 
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u Strong enough, if you will, to bind a lover, signora," — 
With an expensive smile. 'Twas bought near the Bridge of Rialto. 
(Shylock, you know.) In our shopping, Aunt May and Fred do the talking : 
Fred begins always in French, with the most delicious effront'ry, 
Only to end in profoundest humiliation and English. 
Aunt, however, scorns to speak any tongue but Italian : 
Quanto per these ones here ? " and " What did you say was the prezzo ? " 
Ah ! troppo caro ! Too much ! No, no ! Don't I tell you it's troppo ? " 
AH the while insists that the gondolieri shall show us 
What she calls Titian's palazzo, and pines for the house of Othello. 
Annie, the dear little goose, believes in Fred and her mother 
With an enchanting abandon. She doesn't at all understand them, 
But, she's some twilight views of their cleverness. Father is quiet, 
Now and then ventures some French, when he fancies that nobody hears him, 
In an aside to the valet-de-place — I never detect him — 
Buys things for mother and me with a quite supernatural sweetness, 
Tolerates all Fred's ail's, and is indispensably pleasant. 



• 



In spite of our fictions, 
Severed from his by that silence, my heart grew evermore anxious, 
Till last night when together we sat in Piazza San Marco, 
(Then when the morrow must bring us parting, — forever it might be) 
Taking our ices al fresco. Some strolling minstrels were singing 
Airs from the Trovatore. I noted with painful observance 1 , } 

With the unwilling minuteness, at such times absolute torture, 
All that brilliant scene, for which I cared nothing, before me : ; 

Dark-eyed Venetian leoni regarding the forestieri 
With those compassionate looks of gentle 4 and curious wonder 
Home-keeping Italy's nations bend on the voyaging races, 
Taciturn, indolent, sad as their beautiful city itself is ; 
Groups of remotest English — not just the traditional English 
(Lavish Milor is no more, and your travelling Briton is frugal), 
English, though, after all, with the Channel always between them, 
Islanded in themselves, and the Continent's sociable races : 
Country-people of ours — the New World's confident children, 
Proud of America always, and even vain of the Troubles 
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As of disaster laid out on a scale unequalled in Europe ; 
Polyglot Russians that spoke all languages better than natives ; 
White-coated Austrian officers, anglicised Austrian dandies, 
Gorgeous Levantine figures of Greek, and Turk, and Albanian — 
Those, and the throngs that moved through the long arcades and Piazza, 
Shone on by numberless lamps that flamed round the perfect Piazza, 
Jewel-like set in the splendid frame of this beautiful picture, 
Full of such motley life, and so altogether Venetian. 



Then, we rose and walked where the lamps i 
Flooding the Piazzotta with splendor, and tin 
All the facade of Saint Mark's, with its pilla 



ere lihmclied by the moonlight 

•wing in shadow 

i, and horses, and arches ; 




But the sculptured frondage, that blossoms over the arches 
I0K1 the forms of saints, was touched with tenderest lucence, 
And the angel that stands on tho crest of the vast campanile, 
Bathed his golden vans in the liquid light of the moonbeams. 
Black rose the granite pillars that lift the Saint and the Lion; 
Black Bank the island cauipanili from distance to distance ; 
Over the charmed scene there brooded a presence of music, 
Subtler than sound, and felt, unheard, in the depth of the spirit. 

How can I gather and show you the uiry threads of enchantment 
Woven that night round my life and forever wrought into my being, 
As in our buat we glided away from the glittering city ? 
Dull at heart I felt, and I looked at the lights in the water, 
Blurring their brilliance with tears, while tlie tresses of eddying seaweed, 
Whirled in tho ebbing tide, like the tresses of sea-maidens drifting 
Seaward from palace-hnuuts, in moonshine glistened and darkened. 




THE HISTOKJAN OF MAX AIL ATT A. 

[WASHINGTON 1KV1NG.] 

IT was some time, if I recollect right, in the early part of the au- 
tumn of ISo.Sj that a stranger applied for lodgings at the Indepen- 
dent Columbian Hotel in Mulberry street, of which I am landlord, 
lie was a small, brisk-looking old gentleman, dressed in a rustv black 
coat, a ])air of olive velvet breeches, and a small cocked hat. He 
had a few gray hairs plaited and clubbed behind, and his beard 
seemed to be of some cight-and-forty hours' growth. The only piece 
of finery which he bore about him was a bright pair of square silver 
shoe-buckles, and all his baggage was contained in a pair of saddle- 
bags, which he carried under his arm. I lis whole appearance was 
something out of the common run : and mv wife, who is a verv 
shrewd body, at once set him down for some eminent country school- 
master. 

As the Independent Columbian Hotel is a very small house, I was 
a little puzzled at first where to put him ; but my wife, who seemed 
takeu with his looks, would needs put him in her best chamber, 
which is genteelly set off with the profiles of the whole family, done 
in black, by those two great painters, Jarvis and Wood; and com- 
mands a very pleasant view of the new grounds on the Collect, to- 
gether with the rear of the Poor House and Bridewell, and a full 
front of the Hospital ; so that it is the cheerfulest room in the whole 
house. 

During the whole time that he staved with us, we found him a 
very worthy good sort of an old gentleman, though a little queer in 
his ways. He would keep in his room for days together, and if any 
of the children cried, or made a noise about his door, he would 
bounce out in a great passion, with his hands full of papers, and Bay 
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anybody that was a match for him, except it was a grave-looking old 
gentleman who called now and then to see him, and often posed him 




in an argument. But tin's is nothing surprising, as I have since 
found out this stranger is the city librarian ; who, of course, must be 
a man of great learning : and I have my doubts if he had not sonic 
hand in the following history. 
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As our lodger had been a long time with us, and we had never 
received any pay, my wife began to be somewhat uneasy, and curious 
to find out who and what he was. She accordingly made bold to 
put the question to his friend, the librarian, who replied in his dry 
way that he was one of the literati, which she supposed to mean 
some new party in politics. I scorn to push a lodger for his pay ; so 
I let day after day pass on without dunning the old gentleman for a 
farthing : but my wife, who always takes these matters on herself, 
and is, as I said, a shrewd kind of a woman, at last got out of 
patience, and hinted, that she thought it high time " some people 
should have a sight of some people's money." To whiqh the old 
gentleman replied, in a mighty touchy manner, that she need not 
make herself uneasy, for that he had a treasure there (pointing to 
his saddle-bags) worth her whole house put together. This was the 
only answer we could ever get from him ; and as my wife, by some 
of those odd ways in which women find out everything, learnt that 
he was of very great connections, being related to the Knickerbock- 
ers of Scaghtikoke. and cousin-merman to the congressman of that 
name, she did not like to treat him uncivilly. What is more, she 
even offered, merely by way of making things easy, to let him live 
scot-free, if he would teach the children their letters ; and to try her 
best and get her neighbors to send their children also: but the old 
gentleman took it in such dudgeon, and seemed so affronted at being 
taken for a schoolmaster, that she never dared to speak on the subject 
again. 

About two months ago, he wen! out of a morning, with a bundle 
in his hand, and has never been heard of .since. All kinds of 
inquiries were made after him, but in vain. 1 wrote to his relations 
at Scaghtikoke, but they sent for answer, that lie had not been there 
since the year before last, when he had a great dispute with the 
congressman about politics, and left the place in a huff, and they 
had neither heard nor seen anvthinu: of him from that time to this. 
I must own I felt very much worried about the poor old gentleman, 
for I thought something bad must have happened to him, that he 
should be missing so long, and never return to pay his bill. I there- 
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fore advertised him in the newspapers, and though my melancholy 
advertisement was published by several humane printers, yet I have 
never been able to learn anything satisfactory about him. 

My wife now said it was high time to take care of ourselves, and 
see if he had left anything behind in his room, that would pay us 
for hiB board and lodging. We found nothing, however, but some 
old books and musty writings, and Mb saddle-bags ; which, being 
opened in the presence of the librarian, contained only a few articles 
of worn-out clothes, and a large bundle of blotted paper. On look- 
ing over tliis, the librarian told us be had no doubt it was the treasure 
which the old gentleman had spoken about ; as it proved to be a 
most excellent and faithful History of New York, which he 
advised us by all means to publish: assuring us that it would be so 
eagerly bought up by a discerning public, that he had no doubt it 
would be enough to pay our arrears ton times over. Upon this we 
got a very learned schoolmaster, who teaches our children, to pre- 
pare it for the press, which he accordingly has done ; and has, more- 
over, added to it a number of valuable notes of his own.* 




DOBBS HIS FERRY. 

r 

A LEGEND OF THE LOWER HUDSON. 

[WM. ALLEN BUTLER.] J 

J 

The days were at their longest, j 

The heat was at its strongest, j 

When Brown, old friend and true, J 

Wrote thus, — " Dear Jack, why swelter j 

In town, when shade and shelter ' 

Are waiting here for you ? ; 

Quit Bulls and Bears and gambling, j 

For rural sports and rambling, ' 

Forsake your Wall-street tricks, j 
Come without hesitation, 

Check to Dobbs' Ferry Station, j 

We dine at half-past six." ; 

i 

I went, — a welcome hearty, 
A merry country party, 

A drive, and then croquet, j 

A quiet, well-cooked dinner, 
Three times at billiards winner — 

The evening sped away, 

■ 

When Brown, the dear old joker, 
Cried, " Come, my worthy broker, 

The hour is growing late, 
Your room is cool and quiet, 
A 8 for the bed, just try it, 

Breakfast at half-past eight." 

I took Brown's hand, applauded 
His generous care, and lauded 
Dobbs' Ferry to the skies. 



i 

\ 

i 

■ 

« 
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A shade came o'er Ma features — 
w We should be happy creatures, 

And this a paradise, 
But, ah I the deep disgrace is, 
This loveliest of places 

A vulgar name should blight : 
But, death to Dobbs ! we'll change it, 
If money can arrange it, 

So, pleasant dreams, — good-night ! " 

I could not sleep, but raising 
The window, stood, moon-gazing, 

In fairy-laud a guest ; 
" On such a night," el cetera — 
See Shakespeare for much better a 

Description of the rest — 
I mused, how sweet to wander 
Beside the river, yonder ; 

And then the sudden whim 
Seized ine my head to pillow 
On Hudson's sparkling billow, 

A midnight, moonlight swim! 
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Soon thought and soon attempted, 
At once my room was emptied 

Of its sole occupant ; 
The roof was low and easily, 
In fact, quite Japanese-ily : 

I took the downward slant, 
Then, without stay or stopping, 
My first and last eaves-dropping, 

By leader-pipe I sped, 
And through the thicket gliding, 
Down the steep hillside sliding, 

I reached the river's bed. 

But what was my amazement — 
The fair scene from the casement, 

How changed ! I could not guess 
Where track or rails had vanished, 
Town, villas, station, banished — 

All was a wilderness. 
Only one ancient gable, 
A low-roofed inn and stable, 

A creaking sign displayed, 
An antiquated wherry. 
Below it — " Dobbs His Ferry " — 

In the clear moonlight swayed. 

I turned, and there the craft was, 
Its shape "twixt scow and raft was, 

Square ends, low sides, and flat, 
And, standing close beside me, 
An ancient chap who eyed me, 

Beneath a steeple-hat ; 
Short legs — long pipe — style very 
Pre-Revolutionary 

I bow, he grimly bobs, 
Then, with some perturbation, 
By way of salutation, 

Says I, " How are you Dobbs ? w 
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He gram and silent beckoned, 
And I, in half a second, 

Scarce knowing what I did, 
Took the stern seat, Dobbs throwing 
Himself midships, and rowing, 
; Swift tlirough the stream we slid ; 

He pulled awhile, then stopping, 
; And both oars slowly dropping, 

His pipe aside he laid, 
Drew a long breath, and taking 
An attitude, and shaking 

His fist towards shore, thus said : — 

" Of all sharp cuts the keenest, 
Of all mean turns the meanest, 
Vilest of all vile jobs, 
j Worse than the Cow-Boy pillagers, 

i Are these Dobbs' Ferry villagers 

A going back on Dobbs ! 

I 'Twould not be more anom'lous 

{ 

i If Home went back on Ronvlus 

i 

(Old rum-un like myself), 
[ Or Hail Columbia, played out 

■ Bv Southern Dixie, laid out 

1 

■ Columbus on the shelf ! 

i 

i t% They sav ' Dobbs ' ain t melodious, 

Its ' horrid,' ' vulgar,' ' odious,' 
" In all their crops it sticks ; 

r 

i And then the worse addendum 

3 Of ' Ferrv ' does offend 'em 

i 

i 



More than its vile prefix ; 
Well, it does seem distressing, 
But if I'm good at guessing, 

Each one of these same nobs, 
If there was money in it, 



\ Would ferry in a minute 

I And change his name to Dobbs ! 
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" That's it, they're not partic'lar, 
Respecting the auric'lar, 

At a stiff market rate, 
But Dobbs' especial vice is, 
That he puts down the prices 

Of all their real estate ! 
A name so unattractive 
Keeps villa-sites inactive, 

And spoils the broker's jobs ; 
They think that speculation 
Would rage at i Paulding's Station,' 

Which stagnates now at ' Dobbs'.' 

" ' Paulding's ! ' — that's sentimental ! 
An old Dutch Continental, 

Bushwhacked up there a spell ; 
But why he should come blustering, 
Round here, and tillibustering, 

Is more than 1 can tell ; 
Sat playing for a wager, 
And nabbed a British Major: 

Well, if the plans and charts 
From Andre's boots he hauled out, 
Is his name to be bawled out 

Forever, round these parts? 

" Guess not ! His pay and bounty 
And mon'ment from the county 

Paid him off, every cent, 
While this snug town and station, 
To every generation, 

Shall be Dobbs' monument ; 
Spite of all speculators 
And ancient-landmark traitors, 

Who, all along this shore, 
Are ever substituting 
The modern higlifalutin, 

For the plain names of yore. 
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" Down there, on old Manhattan, 
Where land-sharks breed and fatten, 

They've wiped out Tubby Hook, 
That famous promontory, 
Renowned in song and story, 

Which time nor tempest shook, 
Whose name for aye had been good, 
Stands newly-christened * Inwood,' 

And branded with the shame 
Of some old rogue who passes 
By dint of aliases, 

Afraid of his own name ! 

il See how they quite out-rival 
Plain barnyard Spuytenduyvil, 

By peacock Riverdale, 
Which thinks all else it conquers, 
And over homespun Yonkcrs 

Spreads out its flaunting tail ! 
There's new-named Mount St. Vincent, 
Where each dear little innV-ent 

Is taught the Popish rites — 
Well, ain't it queer, wherever 
These saints possess the river 

They get the finest sites ! 

ik They've named a place for Irving, 
A trifle more deserving 

Than your French foreign saints, 
But if he has such mention, 
It's past my comprehension 

Why Dobbs should cause complaints ; 
Wrote histories and such things 
About Old Knick and Dutch things, 

Dolph Heyligers and Hips, 
} But no old antiquary 

t Like him could keep a ferry, 

With all his authorships ! 
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u By aid of these same showmen, 
Some fanciful cognomen 

Old Cro'nest stock might bring 
As high as Butter hill is, 
Which, patronized by Willis, 

Leaves cards now as ' Storm-King ! ' 
Can't some poetic swell-beau 
tie-christen old Crum Elbow 

And each prosaic bluff, 
Bold Breakneck gently flatter, 
And Dunderberg bespatter 

With euphony and stuff! 

" Twould be a magnum opus 
To bury old Esopus 

In Time's sepulchral vaults, 
Or in oblivion's deep sea 
Submerge renowned Poughkeepsie, 

And also ancient Paltz ; 
How it would give them rapture 
Brave Stony Point to capture, 

And make it face about; 
Bid Rhinebeck sound much smoother, 
Than in the tongue of Luther, 

And wipe the Cattskills out ! 

" Well, D0BB8 is Dobbs, and faster 
Than pitch or mustard-plaster 

Shall it stick hereabouts, 
While Tappan Sea rolls yonder, 
Or round High Torn the thunder 

Along these ramparts shouts. 
No corner-lot banditti, 
Or brokers from the City — 

Like you " — here Dobbs began 
Wildly both oars to brandish, 
As fierce as old Miles Standish, 

Or young Phil. Sheridan. 
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Sternwards he rushed — I, ducking, 
Seized both his legs, and chucking 
Dobbs sideways, splash he went — 
i The wherry swayed, then righted, 

! While I, somewhat excited, 

■ Over the water bent ; 

' Three times he rose, but vainly 

j I clutched Iris form ungainly, 

He sank, while sighs and sobs 
! Beneath the waves seemed muttered, 

| And all the night-winds uttered 

j In sad tones, " Dobbs ! Dobbs ! Dobbs ! " 



Just then some giant boulders 
Upon my head and shoulders 

Made sudden, fearful raids, 
And on my face and forehead, 
With din and uproar horrid, 

Came several Palisades ; 
1 screamed, and woke, in screaming, 
To see, by gas-light's gleaming, 

Brown's face above mv bed — 
" Why, Jack ! what is the matter? 
We heard a dreadful clatter 

And found you on the shed ! 

" It's plain enough, supposing 
You sat there, moon-struck, dozing, 

l T pon the window's edge, 
Then lost yourself, and falling, 
Just where we found you, sprawling, 

Struck the piazza ledge ; 
A lucky hit, old fellow, 
Of black and blue and vellow 

Tt gives your face a touch, 
You saved vour neck, but barolv. 
To state the matter fairly, 

You took a drop too much ! " 
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f took the train next morning, 
Some lumps my nose adorning, 

My forehead, sundry knobs, 
My ideas slightly wandering, 
But, as I went, much pondering 

Upon my night with Dobbs ; 
Brown thinks it, dear old sinner, 
A. case of " after dinner," 

And won't believe a word, 
Talks of " hallucination, 1 ' 
" Laws of association," 

And calls my tale " absurd." 

Perhaps it is, but never, 
Say I, should we dissever 

Old places and old names, 
Guard the old landmarks truly, 
On the old altars duly 

Keep bright the ancient flames; 
For me, the face of Nature, 
No luckless nomenclature 

Of grace or beauty robs; 
No, when of town I weary, 
I'll make a strike in Erie, 

And buy a place at Dobbs ! 




A CONTENTED MAN. 

[WASHINGTON' IRVING.] 

rj the garden of the Tuileries there is a sunny corner under the 
wall of a terrace which fronts the south. Along the wall is a range 
of benches commanding a view of the walks and avenues of the gar- 
den. This genial nook is a pi ace of great resort in the latter part of 
autumn, and in fine days in winter, as it seems to retain the flavor of 
departed summer. On a calm, bright morning it is quite alive with 
nursery-maids and their playful little charges. Hither also resort a 
number of ancient ladies and gentlemen, who, with laudable thrift in 
small pleasures and small expenses, for which the French are to be 
noted, come here to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. Here may 
often be seen some cavalier of the old school, when the sunbeams 
have warmed his blood into something like a glow, fluttering about 
like a frostbitten moth thawed before the fire, putting forth a feeble 
show of gallantry among the antiquated dames, and now and then 
eying the buxom nursery-maids with what might almost be mistaken 
for an air of libertinism. 

Among the habitual frequenters of this place, I had often remark- 
ed an old gentleman, whose dress was decidedly anti-re vol utional. 
He wore the three-cornered cocked hat of the ancien, regime ; his 
hair was frizzed over each ear into all*'* de pujeon^ a style strongly 
savoring of Bourboiiism ; and a queue stuck out behind, the loyalty 
of which was not to be disputed. His dress, though ancient, had an 
air of decayed gentility, and I observed that he took his snuff out of 
an elegant though old-fashioned gold box. He appeared to be the 
most popular man on the walk. He had a compliment for every old 
lady, he kissed every child, and he patted every little dog on the 
head ; for children and little dogs are very important members of so- 
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csety in France. I must observe, however, that he seldom kissed a 
<z^Iiild without, at the same time, pinching the nursery-maid's cheek ; 
asa- Frenchman of the old school never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 




^^g^^^g^E^^^^^ 



I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. There was an habitual 
^^rpresaion of benevolence in his face, which I have very frequently 
*""«marked in these relics of the politer dayB of France. The constant 
* xterchango of those thousand little courtesies which imperceptibly 
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sweeten life, have a happy effect upon the features, and spread a mel- 
low evening charm over the wrinkles of old age. 

Where there is a favorable predisposition, one soon forms a kind of 
tacit intimacy by often meeting on the same walks. Once or twice 
I accommodated him with a bench, after which we touched hats on 
passing each other; at length we got so far as to take a pinch of 
snuff together out of his box, which is equivalent to eating salt toge- 
ther in the East ; from that time our acquaintance was established. 

I now became his frequent companion in his morning promenades, 
and derived much amusement from his good-humored remarks on 
men and manners. One morning, as we were strolling through an 
alley of the Tuileries, with the autumnal breeze whirling the yellow 
leaves about our path, my companion fell into a peculiarly communi- 
cative vein, and gave me several particulars of his history. He had 
once been wealthy, and possessed of a line estate in the country, and 
a noble hotel in Paris; but the revolution, which effected so many 
disastrous changes, stripped him of everything. lie was secretly 
denounced by his own steward during a sanguinary period of the 
revolution, and a number of the bloodhounds of the Convention were 
sent to arrest him. He received private intelligence of their approach 
in time to effect his escape. lie landed in England without money 
or friends, but considered himself singularly fortunate in having 
his head upon his shoulders ; several of his neighbors having been 
guillotined as a punishment for being rich. 

When he reached London he had but a louis in his pocket, and no 
prospect of getting another. He ate a solitary dinner on beefsteak, 
and was almost poisoned by port wine, which from its color he had 
mistaken for claret. The dingy look of the chop-house, and of the 
little mahoimnv-colored box in which he ate his dinner, contrasted 
sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. Everything looked gloomy and 
disheartening. Poverty stared him in the face; he turned over the 
few shillings he had of change ; did not know what was to become 
of him ; and — went to the theatre ! 

He took his seat in the pit, listened attentively to a tragedy of which 
he did not understand a word, and which seemed made up of fighting, 
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hired a small chamber in the attic ; it was but, as he said, changing 
his bedroom up two pair of stairs — he was still in his own house. His 
j room was decorated with pictures of several beauties of former times, 

j with whom he professed to have been on favorable terms : among 

i them was a favorite opera-dancer, who had been the admiration of 

Paris at the breaking out of the revolution. She had been a prote- 
gee of my friend, and one of the few of his youthful favorites who 
had survived the lapse of time and its various vicissitudes. They had 
renewed their acquaintance, and she now and then visited him ; but 
the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the day and the idol of the 
parterre, was now a shrivelled little old woman, warped in the back, 
and with a hooked nose. 

The old gentleman was a devout attendant irpon levees : he was 
most zealous in his loyalty, and could not speak of the royal family 
without a burst of enthusiasm, for he still felt towards them as his 
companions in exile. As to his poverty he made light of it, and in- 
deed had a good-humored way of consoling himself for every cross 
and privation. If he had lost his chateau in the country, he had 
half a dozen royal palaces, as it were, at his command. lie had 
Versailles and St. Cloud for his countrv resorts, and the shadv alleys 
of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg for his town recreation. Thus 
] all his promenades and relaxations were magnificent, yet cost no- 

thing. When I walk through these fine gardens, said he, I have only 
to fancy myself the owner of them, and they are mine. All these 
gay crowds are my visitors, and I defy the grand seignior himself to 
display a greater variety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I have not 
the trouble of entertaining them. My estate is a perfect Sans Souc?\ 
where every one does as he pleases, and no one troubles the owner. 
All Paris is my theatre, and presents me with a continual spectacle. 
I have a table spread for me in every street, and thousands of waiters 
ready to fly at my bidding. When my servants have waited upon 
me I pay them, discharge them, and there's an end : I have no fears 
of their wronging or pilfering mo when my back is turned. Upon 
the whole, said the old gentleman, with a smile of infinite good-humor, 
when I think upon the various risks I have run, and the manner in 
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which I have escaped them ; when I recollect all that I have suffer- t 

ed, and consider all that I at present enjoy, I cannot but look upon i 

myself as a man of singular good fortune. J 

Such was the brief history of this practical philosopher, and it is a 
picture of many a Frenchman ruined by the revolution. The French 
appear to have a greater facility than most men in accommodating 
themselves to the reverses of life, and of extracting honey out of the 
bitter things of this world. The first shock of calamity is apt to over- 
whelm them, but when it is once past, their natural buoyancy of feel- 
ing soon brings them to the surface. This may be called the result 
of levity of character, but it answers the end of reconciling us to 
misfortune, and if it be not true philosophy, it is something almost 
as efficacious. Ever since I have heard the story of my little French- 
man, I have treasured it up in my heart ; and I thank my stars I 
have at length found, what I had long considered as not to be found 
on earth — a contented man. 



P. S. There is no calculating on human happiness. Since writing 
the foregoing, the law of indemnity has been passed, and my friend 
restored to a great part of his fortune. I was absent from Paris at 
the time, but bn my return hastened to congratulate him. I found 
him magnificently lodged on the first floor of his hotel. I was ush- 
ered, by a servant in livery, through splendid saloons, to a cabinet 
richly furnished, where I found my little Frenchman reclining on a 
couch. He received me with his usual cordiality ; but I saw the 
gayety and benevolence of his countenance had fled ; he had an eye 
full of care and anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his good fortune. " Good fortune i " echoed 
he ; " bah ! I have been plundered of a princely fortune, and they 
give me a pittance as an indemnity." 

Alas ! I found my late poor and contented friend one of the rich- 
est and most miserable men in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the 
ample competency restored to him, he is daily repining at the super- 
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fluity withheld. He no longer wanders in happy idleness about Paris, 
but is a repining attendant in the ante-chambers of ministers. His 
loyalty has evaporated with his gayety ; he screws his mouth when 
the Bourbons are mentioned, and even shrugs his shoulders when he 
hears the praises of the king. In a word, he is one of the many phi- 
losophers undone by the law of indemnity, and his case 1b desperate, 
for I doubt whether even another reverse of fortune, which should 
restore him to poverty, could make him again a happy man. 





A BIRTH-DAT IS MARCH. 

[t. bdchanan read.* J 

UT of the white, beleaguering lines, 
Passing the pickets, beyond the pines, 
The herald March comes blustering down, 
Proclaiming the news o'er field and town, 
That Winter, the stubborn, invading foe, 
Is hurriedly striking his tents of snow, 
Raising a siege which may cost his crown. 

A wonderful herald is this uame March, 
With gusty robes and flashing hair I 
How boldly, under the springtime arch, 
He wakes the world with martial airl 
And, while his winding clarion rings, 
What a list of natal days he brings ! 

Just a score of suns and three, 

On a beautiful isle in Manhattan bay, 
He blew to the four winds, far and free, 

And the southern birds came up straightway. 
And the earliest flowers peered forth to see, 

And the brooks threw by their icy chains, 

Gazing abroad for April rains. 
And the buds looked out on every spray, 
And the soft south breeze came near to say 
Some flattering message it brought from May. 

All Nature, thrilling through and through, 
Pulsed and glowed with a pleasure new, 
As if aware that the wild March horn 
Announced the hour that you were born ! 

— Aware that God's benignant smile, 
Gladdening the land from shore to shore, 

Had fallen in grace on the lovely isle, 
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Giving the flowers one lily more 1 
Giving the brooks a sister-tongue— 

A lovely mate to all sweet things— 
The dove and the wren, beside the door, 
While over the place the soft air sung, 

" For me another blue-bird sings I " 

And, catching a gleam of the light, which shed 
A household sunshine o'er your birth, 

The angels of heaven looked round and said, 
" One of our sisters has gone to earth I " 

And every time the loud month rings 

His third and twentieth clarion clear, 
They whisper, in groups, with folded wings, 

" This is the morn she left us here I " 
Then circles the song in airier play, 

Cheering the high ancestral dome, 
" This is the beautiful blossoming day, 

That brings her one year nearer home I " 
But yet ho glad are the groups to know 

That something of heaven to earth is won, 
That while they guard your path below, 

They patiently wait your mission done. 

Then let the loud month blow at will, 
And Winter strike his tents anew ; 

May many a springtime find you still 
On earth— for it hath ntvil of you ! 




ADVENTURE OF THE LITTLE ANTIQUARY. 

[OEOFFRF.Y CRAYON.] 

riend, the Doctor, was a thorough 
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fellow, always groping among ruins. He 
relished a building as yon Englishmen 
relish a cheese, — the more mouldy and 
crumbling it was, the more it suited his 
taste. A shell of an old nameless temple, 
or the cracked walls of a broken-down amphitheatre, would throw 
him into raptures ; and he took more delight in these crusts and 
cheese-parings of antiquity than in the best conditioned modern 
palaces. 

lie was a curious collector of coins also, and had just gained an 
accession of wealth that almost turned his brain. He had picked up, 
for instance, several Roman Oonsulars, half a Roman As, two Funics, 
which had doubtless belonged to the soldiers of Hannibal, having 
been found on the very spot where they had encamped among the 
Apennines. He had, moreover, one Samnite, struck after the Social 
War, and a Philistis, a queen that never existed ; but, altove all, he 
valued himself upon a coin, indescribable to any but the initiated in 
these matters, bearing a cross on one side and a Pegasus on the other, 
and which, by some antiquarian logic, the little man adduced as an 
historical document, illustrating the progress of Christianity, 

All these precious coins he carried about him in a leathern purse, 
buried deep in a pocket of his little black breeches. 

The last maggot he had taken into his brain, was to hunt after the 
ancient cities of the Pelasgi, which are said to exist to this day among 
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the mountains of the Abruzzi ; but about which a singular degree of 
obscurity prevails. He had made many discoveries concerning them, 
and had recorded a great many valuable notes and memorandums 
on the subject, in a voluminous book, which he always carried about 
with him ; either for the purpose of frequent reference, or through fear 
lest the precious document should fall into the hands of brother anti- 
quaries. He had, therefore, a large pocket in the skirt of his coat, 
where he bore about this inestimable tome, banging against his rear 
as he walked. 

Thus heavily laden with the spoils of antiquity, the good little man, 
during a sojourn at Terracina, mounted one day the rocky cliffs which 
overhang the town, to visit the castle of Theodric. He was groping 
about the ruins towards the hour of sunset, buried in his reflections, 
his wits no doubt wool-gathering among the Goths and Romans, when 
he heard footsteps belrind him. 

He turned, and beheld five or six young fellows, of rough, saucy 
demeanor, clad in a singular manner, half peasant, half huntsman, 
with carbines in their hands. Their whole appearance and carnage 
left him no doubt into what company he had fallen. 

The Doctor was a feeble little man, poor in look, and poorer in 
purse. He had but little gold or silver to be robbed of ; but then he 
had his curious ancient coin in his breeches-pocket. He had, more- 
over, certain other valuables, such as an old silver watch, thick as a 
turnip, with figures on it large enough for a clock ; and a set of seals 
at the end of a steel chain, dangling half-way down to his knees. All 
these were of precious esteem, being family relics. He had also a 
seal-ring, a veritable antique intaglio, that covered half his knuckles. 
It was a Yenus, which the old man almost worshipped with the zeal 
of a voluptuary. But what he most valued was his inestimable collec- 
tion of hints relative to the Pelasgian cities, which he would gladly 
have given all the money in his pocket to have had safe at the bot- 
tom of his trunk in Terracina. 

However, he plucked up a stout heart, at lea6t as stout a heart as 
he could, seeing that he was but a puny little man at the best of 
times. So he wished the hunters a " buon giorno." They returned 
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his salutation, giving the old gentleman a sociable slap on the back 
that made his heart leap into his throat. 

They fell into conversation, and walked for some time together 
among the heights, the Doctor wishing them all the while at the bot- 
tom of the crater of Vesuvius. At length they came to a small osteria 
on the mountain, where they proposed to enter and have a cup of 
wine together ; the Doctor consented, though he would as soon have 
been invited to drink hemlock. 

One of the gang remained sentinel at the door ; the others swag- 
gered into the house, stood their guns in the comer of the room, and 
each drawing a pistol or stiletto out of his belt, laid it upon the table. 
They now drew benches round the board, called lustily for wine, and, 
hailing the Doctor as though he had been a boon companion of long 
standing, insisted upon his sitting down and making merry. 

The worthy man complied with forced grimace, but with fear and 
trembling; sitting uneasily on the edge of his chair; eying ruefully 
the black-muzzled pistols, and cold, naked stilettos ; and supping 
down heartburn with every drop of liquor. His new comrades, how- 
ever, pushed the bottle bravely, and plied him vigorously. They sang, 
they laughed; told excellent stories of their robberies and combats, 
mingled with many ruffian jokes ; and the little Doctor was fain to 
laugh at all their cut-throat pleasantries, though his heart was dying 
away at the very bottom of his bosom. 

By their own account, they were young men from the villages, who 
had recently taken up this line of life out of the wild caprice of 
youth. They talked of their murderous exploits as a sportsman talks 
of his amusements : to shoot down a traveller seemed of little more 
consequence to them than to shoot a hare. They spoke with rapture 
of the glorious roving life they led, free as birds ; here to-day, gone 
to-morrow; ranging the forests, climbing the rocks, scouring the val- 
leys ; the world their own wherever they could lay hold of it ; full 
purses — merry companions — pretty women. The little antiquary got 
fuddled with their talk and their wine, for they did not spare bum- 
pers. He half forgot his fears, his seal-ring, and his family watch ; 
even the treatise on the Pelasgian cities, which was warming under 
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him, for a lime faded from his memory in the glowing picture that 
they drew. He declares that he no longer wonders at the prevalence 
of this robber mania among the mountains ; for he felt at the time, 
that, had he been a young man, and a strong man, and had there been 
no danger of the galleys in the back-ground, he should have been 
half tempted himself to turn bandit. 

At length the hour of separating arrived. The Doctor was sud 
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denly called to himself and his fears by seeing the robbers resume 
their weapons. He now quaked for his valuables, and, above all, for 
his antiquarian treatise. He endeavored, however, to look cool and 
unconcerned ; and drew from out his deep pocket a long, lank leath- 
ern purse, far gone in consumption, at the bottom of which a few 
coin chinked with the trembling of his hand. 

The chief of the party observed his movement, and laying his 
hand upon the antiquary's shoulder, " Harkee ! Signor Dottore ! " 
said he, " we have drunk together as friends and comrades ; let us 
part as such. We understand you. We know who and what you 
are, for we know who everybody is that sleeps at Terracina, or that 
puts foot upon the road. You are a rich man, but you carry all your 
wealth in your head : we cannot get at it, and we should not know 
what to do with it if we could. I see you are uneasy about your 
ring; but don't worry yourself, it is nut worth taking; you think it 
an antique, but it's a counterfeit — a mere sham." 

Here the ire of the antiquary rose : the Doctor forgot himself in 
his zeal for the character of his ring. Heaven and earth! his Venus 
a sham ! Had they pronounced the wife of his bosom " no better 
than she should be," he could not have been more indignant. He 
fired up in vindication of his intaglio. 

" Nay, nay," continued the robber, " we have no time to dispute 
about it ; value it as you please. Come, you're a brave little old sig- 
nor— one more cup of wine, and we'll pay the reckoning. No com- 
pliments — you shall not pay a grain — you are our guest — I insist 
upon it. So — now make the best of your way back to Terracina ; it's 
growing late. Buono viaggio! And harkee! take care how you 
wander among these mountains,— you may not always fall into such 
good company." 

They shouldered their guns ; sprang gayly up the rocks ; and the 
little Doctor hobbled back to Terracina, rejoicing that the robbers 
had left his watch, his coins, and his treatise, unmolested : but still 
indignant that they should have pronounced his Venus an impostor. 

The improvisatore had shown many symptoms of impatience during 
this recital. He saw his theme in danger of being taken out of his 
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hands, which to an able talker is always a grievance, but to an impro- 
visatore is an absolute calamity : and then for it to be taken away by 
a Neapolitan was still more vexatious ; the inhabitants of the diffe- 
rent Italian States having an implacable jealousy of each other in all 
things, great and small. He took advantage of the first pause of the 
Neapolitan to catch hold again of the thread of the conversation. 

" As I observed before," said he, " the prowlings of the banditti 
are so extensive ; they are so much in league with one another, and 
so interwoven with various ranks of society " 

u For that matter," said the Neapolitan, " I have heard that your 
government has had some understanding with those gentry ; or, at 
least, has winked at their misdeeds." 

"My government? " said the Roman, impatiently. 

u Ay, they say that Cardinal Gonsalvi — " 

u Hush ! " said the Roman, holding up his finger, and rolling his 
large eyes about the room. 

"Nay, I only repeat what I heard commonly rumored in Rome, v 
replied the Neapolitan, sturdily. u It was openly said, that the Car- 
dinal had been up to the mountains, and had an interview with some 
of the chiefs. And I have been told, moreover, that, while honest 
people have been kicking their heels in the Cardinal's antechamber, 
waiting by the hour for admittance, one of those stiletto-looking fel- 
lows has elbowed his way through the crowd, and entered without 
i ceremony into the Cardinal's presence." 

" I know," observed the improvisatore, " that there have been such 
reports, and it is not impossible that government may have made 
use of these men at particular periods : such as at the time of your 
late abortive revolution, when your carbonari were so busy with their 
machinations all over the count rv. The information which such men 
could collect, who were familiar, not merely with the recesses and 
secret places of the mountains, but also with the dark and dangerous 
recesses of society ; who knew r every suspicious character, and all his 
movements and all his lurkings ; in a word, who knew all that was 
plotting in a world of mischief ; — the utility of such men as instru- 
ments in the hands of government was too obvious to be overlooked ; 
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and Cardinal Gonsalvi, as a politic statesman, may, perhaps, have 
made use of them. Besides, he knew that, with all their atrocities, 
the robbers were always respectful towards the Church, and devout 
in their religion." 

" Religion ! religion ! " echoed the Englishman. 

" Yes, religion," repeated the Roman. " They have each their 
patron saint. They will cross themselves and say their prayers when-' 
ever, in their mountain haunts, they hear the matin or the Ave-Maria 
bells sounding from the valleys ; and will often descend from their 
retreats, and run imminent risks to visit some favorite shrine. I re- 
collect an instance in point. 

" I was one evening in the village of Frascati, which stands on the 
beautiful brow of a hill rising from the Campagna, just below the 
Abruzzi Mountains. The people, as is usual in fine evenings in our 
Italian towns and villages, were recreating themselves in the open 
air, and chatting in groups in the public square. While I was con- 
versing with a knot of friends, I noticed a tall fellow, wrapped in a 
great mantle, passing across the square, but skulking along in the 
dusk, as if anxious to avoid observation. The people drew back as 
he passed. It was whispered to me that he was a notorious bandit." 

" But why was he not immediately seized ? " said the Englishman. 

" Because it was nobody's business ; because nobody wished to incur 
the vengeance of his comrades ; because there were not sufficient 
gendarmes near to insure security against the number of desperadoes 
he might have at hand ; because the gendarmes might not have re- 
ceived particular instructions with respect to him, and might not feel 
disposed to engage in a hazardous conflict without compulsion. In 
short, I might give you a thousand reasons rising out of the state of 
our government and maimers, not one of which after all might ap- 
jx5ar satisfactory." 

The Englishman shrugged his shoulders with an air of contempt. 

u I have been told," added the Roman, rather quickly, " that even 
in your metropolis of London, notorious thieves, well known to the 
police as such, walk the streets at noonday in search of their prey. 
and are not molested unless caught in the very act of robbery." 
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The Englishman gave another shrug, but with a different expression. 

" Well, sir, I fixed my eye on thiB daring wolf, thus prowling 
through the fold, and saw him enter a church. I was curious to wit- 
ness Mb devotion. You know our BpaciouB magnificent churches. 
The one in which he entered was vast, and Bhrouded in the dusk of 
evening. At the extremity of the long aisles a couple of tapers fee- 
bly glimmered on the grand altar. In one of the side chapels was a 
votive candle placed before the image of a saint. Before this 
image the robber had prostrated himself. His mantle partly falling 
off from his shoulders as he knelt, revealed a form of Hercu- 
lean strength ; a stiletto and pistol glittered in his belt ; and the light 
falling on his countenance, showed features not unhandsome, but 
strongly and fiercely characterized. As he prayed, he became vehe- 
mently agitated ; his lips quivered ; sighs and murmurs, almost groans, 
buret from hiin ; he beat his breast with violence; then clasped his 
hands and wrung them convulsively, as he extended them towards the 
image. Never had I seen such a terrific picture of remorse. I felt 
fearful of beiug discovered watching him, and withdrew. Short- 
ly afterwards I saw him issue from the church wrapped in hiB mnn- 
tie. lie recrossed the square, and no doubt returned to the moun- 
tains with a disburdened conscience, ready to incur a fresh arrear of 
crime." 





CHRISTMAS-EVE 

CHANT OF THE BRETON PEASANTS. 
[HOWARD QLYNDON.*] 

was a dim, delicious night ; 
The earth, close wrapt in ermined white, 
I^ay languid, in the misty light. 
The circling spheres were all in tune, 
And, in their midst, the Empress Moon 
Was brightening to her highest noon. 
It was the night when Bethlehem's star 
Guided the Mages (Vodi afar. 
It was the night when shepherds hoard 
The reverent air by innsic stirred. 
It was the night of old renown, 
When wondering angel-eyes looked down, 
To see ("hrist's head, bare of its crown, 
Within the manger laid ! 



There is a sound of thronging feet— 
What youthful crowds are in the sti-eet ! 
They go out from the stifling town. 
They seek the white and lonely down, 
They walk in silence, till they find 
A spot where four roads straitly wind. 
Where four roods meet, about a place 
Made sacred by the Cross's grace. 
There, men and maids, in separate file, 
Do range themselves, nor speak the while, 
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Nor break the charm, by gest' or smile, 
Till — sudden breaks upon the air 
A sound of singing, strong and clear- 
Thus chant the hardy Breton youths : — 

I. What is new upon the earth ? 
What fresh wonder goeth forth, 

That its ways are full of pilgrims 
And its dwellings full of mirth ? 

li. Sounds of gladness on the air ! 
Happy faces everywhere ! 

Tell us, oh ! ye silent virgins ! 
Wherefore is the night so fair? 

Then, silver-soft, the girlish voices rise, 
And with the sweetness of their meek replies, 
Upon the frosty air breed melodies : — 

in. Lo ! the sacred hour is near ! 

What was darkened, now is clear. 

Christ is coming ! Raise your voices — 
Say, Farewell, to Doubt and Fear ! 

Resounding through the darkness, then, 
Peal the deep voices of the men, 
Who raise the solemn song again : — 

iv. Why is all the world abroad, 

liaising midnight prayers to God, 

Till the censered air is heavy 
With its supplicating load ? 

Then clearer, purer, richer, rise 
The hidden maidens' sweet replies, 
Like wonders out of mysteries : — 

v. Lo ! the Prince of Peace is born ! 
Lo ! on high the star of morn ! 
And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 
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Then, in concord perfect, sweet, 
Tones of youths and maidens meet ; 

Anil they gladly wing together, 
This auspicious hour to greet :— 

Sing, to-night— for Christ is bom I 
Lo ! on high the star of morn ! 
And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy he shorn. 

Sing ! deliverance from our woes, 
By the blood that overflows 

And renews the Son of Adam — 
He no longer burdened goes. 

Sing I because it is His feast ; 
Join the Princes of the East, 

Bring Him gifts amid rejoicings — 
He will smile upon the least ! 

Sing ! while Christina* crowns ye weave 
On the Cross a garland leave. 

Lo ! the World's on.. Virgin- Mother 
Heals the hurt that came of Eve ! 




EARLY DAYg OF MA^AHATTA, 

OR NEW YORK. 

[DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER.] 

IT having been solemnly resolved that the seat of empire should be 
removed from the green shores of Pavonia to the pleasant island 
of Manahatta, everybody was anxious to embark under the standard 
of Oloffe the Dreamer, and to be among the first sharers of the pro- 
mised land. A day was appointed for the grand migration, and on 
that day little Communipaw was in a buzz and a bustle like a hive 
in swarming-time. Houses were turned inside out and stripped of 
the venerable furniture which had come from Holland ; all the com- 
munity, great and small, black and white, man, woman, and child, 
was in commotion, forming lines from the houses to the water side, 
like lines of ants from an ant-hill ; everybody laden with some arti- 
cle of household furniture ; while busy housewives plied backwards 
and forwards along the lines, helping everything forward by the 
nimbleness of their tongues. 

By degrees a fleet of boats and canoes were piled up with all kinds 
of household articles : ponderous tables ; chests of drawers resplen- 
dent with brass ornaments ; quaint corner cupboards ; beds and bed- 
steads ; with any quantity of pots, kettles, frying-pans, and Dutch 
ovens. In each boat embarked a whole family, from the robustious 
burgher down to the cats and dogs and little negroes. In this way 
they set off across the mouth of the Hudson, under the guidance of 
Oloffe the Dreamer, who hoisted his standard on the leading boat. 

This memorable migration took place on the first of May, and was 
long cited in tradition as the grand moving. The anniversary of it 
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was piously observed among the " sons of the pilgrims of Communi- 
paw," by turning their houses topsy-turvy and carrying all the furni- 
ture through the streets, in emblem of the swarming of the parent 
hive ; and this is the real origin of the universal agitation and " mov- 
ing " by which this most restless of cities is literally turned out of 
doors on every May day. 

As the little squadron from Communipaw drew near to the shores 
of Manahatta, a sachem, at the head of a band of warriors, appeared 
to oppose their landing. Some of the most zealous of the pilgrims 
were for chastising this insolence with powder and ball, according to 
the approved mode of discoverers ; but the sage Oloffe gave them 
the significant sign of St. Nicholas, laying his finger beside his nose 
and winking hard with one eye; whereupon his followers perceived 
that there was something sagacious in the wind. He now addressed 
the Indians in the blandest terms; and made such tempting display 
of beads, hawks'-bells, and red blankets, that lie was soon permitted to 
land, and a great land speculation ensued. And here let me give 
the true story of the original purchase of the site of this renowned 
citv, about which so much has been said and written. Some affirm 
that the first cost was but sixty guilders. The learned Dominie Heck- 
welder records a tradition* that the Dutch discoverers bargained for 
onlv so much land as the hide of a bullock would cover : but that 
they cut the hide in strips no thicker than a child's finger, so as to 
take in a large portion of land, and to take in the Indians into the 
bargain. This, however, is an old fable which the worthy Dominie 
may have borrowed from antiquity. The true version is, that Oloffe 
Van Kortlandt bargained for just so much land as a man could cover 
with his nether garments. The terms being concluded, he produced 
his friend Mynheer Ten Uroeck, as the man whose breeches were to 
be used in measurement. The simple savages, whose ideas of a man's 
nether garments had never expanded beyond the dimensions of a 
breech clout, stared with astonishment and dismay as they beheld 
this bulbous-bottomed burgher peeled like an onion, and breeches 

* MSS. of the Rev. John Heckwekter ; New York Historical RoHoty. 



after hreeches spread forth over the land until they covered the ac 
.1 site of this venerable city. 




This is the true history of the admit bargain by which the island of 
Manhattan was bought for sixty guilders; and in corroboration of it 
I will add, that lily nbcer Ten Breeches, for his services on thiB memo 
rablc occasion, was elevated to the office of land measurer ; which 
he ever afterwards exercised in the colony. 
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The land being thus fairly purchased of the Indians, a circum- 
stance very unusual in the history of colonization, and strongly 
illustrative of the honesty of our Dutch progenitors, a stockade fort 
and trading-house were forthwith erected on an eminence in front of 
the place where the good St. Nicholas had appeared in a vision to 
Oloffe the Dreamer, and which, as has already been observed, was the 
identical place at present known as the Bowling Green. 

Around this fort a progeny of little Dutch-built houses, with tiled J 

roofs and weathercocks, soon sprang up, nestling themselves under its I 

walls for protection, as a brood of half-fledged chickens nestle under -! 

the wings of the mother hen. The whole was surrounded by an en- \ 

closure of strong palisadocs, to guard against any sudden irruption of 
the savages. Outside of these extended the (torn-fields and cabbage- 
gardens of the community ; with here and there an attempt at a to- 
bacco plantation ; all covering those tracts of country at present called 
Broadway, Wall street, William street, and Pearl street. 

I must not omit to mention that in portioning out the land, a goodly 
"bowerie" or farm was allotted to the sage Oloffe in consideration of 
the service he had rendered to the public by his talent at dreaming ; 
and the site of his "bowerie" is known by the name of Kortlandt (or 
Cortlandt) street to the present day. 

And now the infant settlement having advanced in age and stature, 
it was thought high time it should receive an honest Christian name. 
Hitherto it had gone by the original Indian name Manna-hata, or as 
some will have it, "The Manhattoes ;" but this was now decried as 
savage and heathenish, and as tending to keep up the memory of the 
pagan brood that originally possessed it. Many were the consultations 
held upon the subject, without coming to a conclusion, for though 
everybody condemned the old name, nobody could invent a new one. 
At length, when the council was almost in despair, a burgher, remark- 
able for the size and squareness of his head, proposed that they should 
call it New Amsterdam. The proposition took everybody by sur- 
prise ; it was so striking, so apposite, so ingenious. The name was 
adopted by acclamation, and New Amsterdam the metropolis was 
thenceforth called. Still, however, the early authors of the province 
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continued to call it by the general appellation of " The Manhattoes," 
and the poets fondly clung to the euphonious nanje of Manna-hata •, 
but those are a kind of folk whose tastes and notions should go for 
nothing in matters of this kind. 

Having thus provided the embryo city with a name, the next wa&- 
to give it an armorial bearing or device, as some cities have a rampants 
lion, others a soaring eagle ; emblematical, no doubt, of the valiant^ 
and highflying qualities of the inhabitants : so after mature delibe- 
ration a sleek beaver was emblazoned on the city standard as indicatives 
of the amphibious origin, and patient, persevering habits of the New — 
Amsterdammers. 

The thriving state of the settlement and the rapid increase o 
houses soon made it necessary to arrange some plan upon which the?- 
citv should be built : but at the verv first consultation held on th 
subject, a violent discussion arose ; and I mention it with much 
sorrowing as being the first altercation on record in the councils o 
New Amsterdam. It was, in fact, a breaking forth of the grudge- 
and heart-burning that had existed between those two eminent" 
burghers, Mynheers Tenbroeck and llardenbroeck, ever since their" 
unhappy dispute; on the coast of Bellevue. The great llardenbroeck 
had waxed very wealthy and powerful, from his domains, which em- 
braced the whole chain of Apulean mountains that stretched along 
the gulf of Kip's Bay, and from part of which his descendants have 
been expelled in latter ages by the powerful clans of the Joneses and 
the Schermerhornes. 

An ingenious plan for the city was offered by Mynheer Harden- 
broeck, who proposed that it should be cut up and intersected by 
canals, after the manner of the most admired cities in Holland. To 
this Mynheer Tenbroeck was diametrically opposed, suggesting in 
place thereof, that they should run out docks and wharves, by means 
of piles driven into the bottom of the river, on which the town should 
be built. '• By these means," said he, triumphantly, " shall we rescue 
a considerable space of territory from these immense rivers, and build 
a city that shall rival Amsterdam, Venice, or any amphibious city in 
Europe." To this proposition, llardenbroeck (or Tough Breeches) 
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replied, with a look of as much scorn as he could possibly assume. 
He cast the utmost censure upon the plan of his antagonist, as being 
preposterous and against the very order of things, as he would leave 
to every true Hollander. " For what," said he, " is a town without 
canals ? — it is like a body without veins and arteries, and must perish 
for want of a free circulation of the vital fluid." Ten Breeches, on 
the contrary, retorted witli a sarcasm upon his antagonist, who was 
somewhat of an arid, dry-boned habit ; he remarked, that as to the 
circulation of the blood being necessary to existence, Mynheer Tough 
Breeches was a living contradiction to his own assertion ; for every- 
body knew there had not a drop of blood circulated through his wind- 
dried carcass for good ten years, and yet there was not a greater 
busybody in the whole colony. Personalities have seldom much effect 
in making converts in argument — nor have I ever seen a man con- 
vinced of error by being convicted of deformity. At least such was 
not the case at present. If Ten Breeches was very happy in sarcasm, 
Tough Breeches, who was a sturdy little man, and never gave up the 
last word, rejoined with increasing spirit — Ten Breeches had the 
advantage of the greatest volubility, but Tough Breeches had that 
invaluable coat of mail in argument called obstinacy — Ten Breeches 
had, therefore, the most mettle, but Tough Breeches the best bot- 
tom — so that though Ten Breeches made a dreadful clattering about 
his ears, and battered and belabored him with hard words and sound 
arguments, yet Tough Breeches hung on most resolutely to the last. 
They parted, therefore, as is usual in all arguments where both parties 
are in the right, without coming to any conclusion — but they hated 
each other most heartily forever after, and a similar breach with that 
between the houses of Capulet and Montague did ensue between the 
families of Ten Breeches and Tough Breeches. 

I would not fatigue my reader with these dull matters of fact, but 
that my duty as a faithful historian, requires that I should be particu- 
lar — and in truth, as I am now treating of the critical period, when 
our city, like a young twig, first received the twists and turns which 
have since contributed to give it its present picturesque irregularity, I 
cannot be too minute in detailing their first causes. 
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After the unhappy altercation I have just mentioned, I do not find 
that any thing further was said on the subject worthy of being record- 
ed. The council, consisting of the largest and oldest heads in the 
community, met regularly once a week, to ponder on this momentous 
subject ; but, either they were deterred by the war of words they had 
witnessed, or they were naturally averse to the exercise of the tongue, 
and the consequent exercise of the brains — certain it is, the most pro- 
found silence was maintained — the question as usual lay on the table 
—the members quietly smoked their pipes, making but few laws, 
without ever enforcing any, and in the mean time the affairs of the 
settlement went on — as it pleased God. 

As most of the council were but little skilled in the mystery of 
combining pot-hooks and hangers, they determined mo6t judiciously 
not to puzzle either themselves or posterity with voluminous records. 
The secretary, however, kept the minutes of the council with tolerable 
precision, in a large vellum folio, fastened with massy brass clasps ; 
the journal of each meeting consisted but of two lines, stating in 
Dutch, that " the council sat this clay, and smoked twelve pipes on 
the affairs of the colony." By which it appears that the first settlers 
did not regulate their time by hours, but pipes, in the same manner 
as they measure distances in Holland at this very time — an admira- 
bly exact measurement, as a pipe in the mouth of a true-born Dutch- 
man is never liable to those accidents and irregularities that are con- 
tinually putting our clocks out of order. 

In this manner did the profound council of New Amsterdam smoke, 
and doze, and ponder, from week to week, month to month, and year 
to year, in what manner they should construct their infant settlement; 
meanwhile, the town took care of itself, and, like a sturdy brat 
which is suffered to run about wild, unshackled by clouts and banda- 
ges, and other abominations by which your notable nurses and sage 
old women cripple and disfigure the children of men, increased so 
rapidly in strength and magnitude, that before the honest burgomas- 
ters had determined upon a plan, it was too late to put it in execu- 
tion — whereupon they wisely abandoned the subject altogether. 
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One of onr party had equalled tlie Don in the fulness oi l~i^e 

equipments, being attired cap-a-pie for the enterprise. He wor«» a 
broad-skirted fustian coat, perplexed with half a hundred pocke= *^*a ", 
a pair of stout shoes, and leathern gaiters ; a basket slung on d^^Kie 
side for fish ; a patent rod, a landing-net, and a Bcore of other "5 "■ 
conveniences, only to be found in the true angler's armory. Tlrrm~ na 
harnessed for the field, he was as great a matter of stare and w ^ezzaiv 
den ue ut among the country folk, who had never seen a regis. .BVar 
angler, as was the steel-clad hero of La Mancha among the goathc- :■*. — ds 
of the Sierra Morena. 

Our first essay was along a mountain brook, among the highla-m ~xmds 
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the Hudson; a most unfortunate place for the execution of 
«e piscatory tactics which had been invented along the velvet 
.logins of quiet English rivulets. It was one of those wild streams 
it lavish, among our romantic solitudes, unheeded beauties 
>ugh to fill the sketch-book of a hunter of the picturesque, 
metimes it would leap down rocky shelves, making small cascades 
it which the trees threw their broad balancing sprays, and long 
neless weeds hung in fringes from the impending banks, drip- 
g with diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and fret 
ng a ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with mur- 
rs ; and, after this termagant career, would steal forth into open 
7 with the most placid, demure face imaginable ; as I have seen 
le pestilent shrew of a housewife, after filling her home with up- 
r and ill-humor, come dimpling out of doors, swimming and 
irtseying, and smiling upon all the world. 

Sow smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such times, 
ough some bosom of green meadow-land among the mountains: 
ere the quiet was only interrupted by the occasional tinkling of 
3ell from the lazy cattle among the clover, or the sound of a 
od-cutter's axe from the neighboring forest. 
For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport that 
[uired either patience or adroitness, and had not angled above 
If an hour before I had completely " satisfied the sentiment," and 
ivinced myself of the truth of Izaak Walton's opinion, that 
gling is something like poetry — a man must be born to it. I 
oked myself instead of the fish ; tangled my line in every tree ; 
t my bait ; broke my rod ; until I gave up the attempt in despair, 
d passed the day under the trees, reading old Izaak ; satisfied that 
was his fascinating vein of honest simplicity and rural feeling that 
d bewitched me, and not the passion for angling. My compan- 
is, however, were more persevering in their delusion. I have them 

this moment before my eyes, stealing along the border of the 
ook, where it lay open to the day, or was merely fringed by shrubs 
A bushes. I see the bittern rising with hollow scream as they 
eak in upon his rarely-invaded haunt; the kingfisher watching 
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them suspiciously from his dry tree that overhangs the deep black 
mill-pond, in the gorge of the hills ; the tortoise letting himself slip 
sideways from off the stone or log on which he is sunning himself ; 
and the panic-struck frog plumping in headlong as they approach, 
and spreading an alarm throughout the watery world around. 

I recollect also, that, after toiling and watching and creeping 
about for the greater part of a day, with scarcely any success, in 
spite of all our admirable apparatus, a lubberly country urchin came 
down from the hills with a rod made from a branch of a tree, a few 
yards of twiue, and, as Heaven shall help me ! I believe, a crooked 
pin for a hook, baited with a vile earth-worm — and iu half an hour 
caught more fish than we bad nibbles throughout the day I 

But, above all, I recollect the " good, honest, wholesome, hungry " 
repast which we made under a beech-tree, just by a spring of pure 
sweet water that stole out of the side of a hill; and how, when it 
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was over, one of the party read old Izaak Walton's scene with the 
milkmaid, while I lay on the grass and built castles in a bright pile 
of clouds, until I fell asleep. All this may appear like mere 
egotism ; yet I cannot refrain from uttering these recollections, 
which are passing like a strain of music over my mind, and have 
been called up by an agreeable scene which I witnessed not long 
since. 

In a morning's stroll along the banks of the Alun, a beautiful 
little stream which flows down from the Welsh hills and throws 
iteelf into the Dee, my attention was attracted to a group seated on 
the margin. On approaching, 1 found it to consist of a veteran 
angler and two rustic disciples. The former was an old fellow with 
a woolen leg, with clothes very much but very carefully patched, 
betokening poverty honestly come by and decently maintained. 
His face bore the marks of former storms, but present fair weather ; 
its furrows had been worn into an habitual smile; his iron-gray 
locks hung about his ears, and he had altogether the good-humored 
air of a constitutional philosopher who was disjK>sed to take the world 
as it went. One of his companions was a ragged wight, with the 
skulking look of an arrant poacher, and I'll warrant could find his 
way to any gentleman's fish-pond in the neighborhood in the darkest 
night. The other was a tall, awkward country lad, with a lounging 
gait, and apparently somewhat of a rustic beau. The old man was 
busy in examining the maw of a trout which he had just killed, to 
discover bv its contents what insects were seasonable for bait: and 
was lecturing on the subject to his companions, who appeared to 
listen with infinite deference. I have a kind feeling towards all 
" brothers of the angle,'' ever since I read Izaak Walton. They are 
men, he affirms, of a "mild, sweet, and peaceable spirit;" and my 
esteem for them has been increased since I met with an old " Tretyse 
of fishing with the Angle," in which are set forth many of the 
maxims of their inoffensive fraternity. k ' Take good hede," sayeth 
this honest little tretyse, " that in going about your disportes ye open 
no man's gates but that ye shet them again. Also ye shall not use 
this forsayd crafti disport for no covetousne>s to the encreasing and 
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sparing of your money only, but principally for your solace, a 
cause the helth of your body and specyally of your soule."* 

1 thought that 1 could perceive in the veteran angler befo 
an exemplification of what I had read ; and there was a ch 
contentedness in his looks that quite drew me towards him. I 
not but remark the gallant manner in which he stumped fro: 
part of the brook to another ; waving his rod in the air, to ke< 
line from dragging on the ground or catching among the bi 
and the adroitness with which he would throw his fly into an 
ticular place ; sometimes skimming it lightly along a little i 
sometimes casting it into one of those dark holes made by a fr 
root or overhanging bank, in which the large trout are apt to 
In the mean while he was giving instructions to his two disc 
showing them the manner in which they should handle their 
fix their flies, and play them along the surface of the stream, 
scene brought to my mind the instructions of the sage Piscator 
scholar. The country around was of that pastoral kind which "V 
is fond of describing. It was a part of the great plain of Ch< 
close by the beautiful vale of Gessford, and just where the in 
Welsh hills begin to swell up from among fresh-smelling mec 
The day, too, like that recorded in his work, was mild and sun 
with now and then a soft-dropping shower, that sowed the whole 
with diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, and was so 
entertained that, under pretext of receiving instructions in his 
kept company with him almost the whole day ; wandering aloi 
banks of the stream, and listening to his talk. He was very com 
cative, having all the easy garrulity of cheerful old age ; and I 
was a little flattered by having an opportunity of displaying his 
tory lore ; for who does not like now and then to play the sage 

* From this same treatise, it would appear that angling is a more Industrious and devout em] 
than it is generally considered. — "For when ye purpose to go on your diaportes in flshynge yi 
deeyre grcatlye many persons with you, which might let you of your game. And that ye may m 
devoutly in sayinge effectually your customable prayers. And thus doying, ye shall ee ch ew 
avoyde many vices, as ydelnes, which is principall cause to induce man to many other vices, as il 
well known. 1 * 
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He bad been mucb of a rambler in his day, and had passed some 
^ears of his youth in America, particularly in Savannah, where he had 
entered into trade, and had been ruined by the indiscretion of a part- 
ner. He had afterwards experienced many ups and downs in life, 
until he got into the navy, where his leg was carried away by a can- 
non-ball, at the battle of Camperdown. This was the only stroke of 
ieal good fortune he had ever experienced, for it got him a pension, 
"which, together with some small paternal property, brought him in a 
Tevenue of nearly forty pounds. On this he retired to his native vil- 
lage, where he lived quietly and independently ; and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to the " noble art of angling." 

I found that he had read Izaak Walton attentively, and he seemed 
"to have imbibed all his simple frankness and prevalent good-humor. 
Though he had been sorely buffeted about the world, he was satisfied 
that the world, in itself, was good and beautiful. Though he had 
T>een as roughly used in different countries as a poor sheep that is 
"fleeced by every hedge and thicket, yet he spoke of every nation with 
candor and kindness, appearing to look only on the good side of things : 
and, above all, he was almost the only man I had ever met with who 
had been an unfortunate adventurer in America, and had honesty and 
magnanimity enough to take the fault to his own door, and not to 
curse the country. The lad that was receiving his instructions, I 
learned, was the son and heir apparent of a fat old widow who kept 
the village inn, and of course a youth of some expectation, and much 
courted by the idle gentlemanlike personages of the place. In tak- 
ing him under his care, therefore, the old man had probably an eye 
to a privileged corner in the tap-r<x>m, and an occasional cup of 
cheerful ale free of expense. 

There is certainly something in angling — if we could forget, which 
anglers are apt to do, the cruelties and tortures inflicted on worms 
and insects — that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure 
serenity of mind. As the English are methodical even in their 
recreations, and are the most scientific of sportsmen, it has been 
reduced among them to perfect rule and system. Indeed, it is an 
amusement peculiarly adapted to the mild and highly-cultivated 
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scenery of England, where every roughness has been softened m 

from the landscape. It is delightful to saunter along those limj 

streams which wander, like veins of silver, through the bosom 

this beautiful country; leading one through a diversity of sm 

home scenery; sometimes winding through ornamented ground -^^«; 

sometimes brimming along through rich pasturage, where the fre -a- ***& 

green is mingled with sweet-smelling flowers; sometimes Tentnruc — " 3g 
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in sight of villages and hamlets, and then running capriciously away 
into shady retirements. The sweetness and serenity of nature, and 
the quiet watchfulness of the sport, gradually bring on pleasant fits 
of musing; which are now and then agreeably interrupted by the 
song of a bird, the distant whittle of the peasant, or perhaps the 
vagary of some fish, leaping out of the still water, and skimming 
transiently about its glassy surface. " When I would beget content," 
says Izaak Walton, "and increase confident*; in the power and wis- 
dom and providence of Almighty God, I will walk the meadows by 
some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no 
«;are, and those very many other little living creatures that are not 
only created, but fed (man knows not how) by the goodness of the 
Cod of Nature, and therefore trust in him." 

I cannot forbear to give another quotation from one of those 
aaneieiit champions of angling, which breathes the same innocent and 
X-iappy spirit : — 
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"Let me live humlcetly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avou Lava a dwelling-place, 

Where I mny see my quill, or cork, down unit, 
With eager bite of pike, or bleak, or dace ; 

And □□ the world and my Creator think: 
While some men strive ill-gotten goods t' embrace. 

And others spend their time in base cicesa 

Of wine, or worse, in War, or wantonness. 

" Let them tliat will, these pastimes still pnrsne, 

And on such [.leasing fancies feed their fill ; 

So I the fields and meadows green may view, 

And daily by fresh rivets walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

lied hyacinth and yellow daffodil" • 
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NAPOLEON AT GOTH A. 

[BAYARD TAYLOR.]* 
I. 

We walk amid the currents of actions left undone, 
The germs of deeds that wither, before they see the sun. 
For every sentence uttered, a million more are dumb: 
Men's lives are chains of chances, and History their sum. 

ir. 

Not he, the Syracusan, but each empurpled lord 
Must eat his banquet under the hair-suspended sword ; 
And one swift breath of silence may fix or change the fate 
Of him whose force is building the fabric of a State. 

HI. 

Where o'er the windy uplands the slated turrets shine, 
Duke August ruled at Uotha, in Oastle Friedenstein, — 
A handsome prince and courtly, of light and shallow heart, 
No better than he should be, but with a taste for Art. 

IV. 

The fight was fought at Jena, eclipsed was Prussia's sun, 
And by the French invaders the land was overrun ; 
But while the German people were silent in despair, 
Duko August painted pictures, and curled his yellow hair. 

v. 

Now, when at Erfurt gathered the ruling royal clan, 
Themselves the humble subjects, their lord the Corsican, 
Each bade to ball and banquet the sparer of his line : 
Duke August with the others, to Castle Friedenstein. 

* Putnam's Magazine 
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Then were the larders rummaged, the forest-stags were slain, 

The tuns of oldest vintage showered out their golden rain ; 

The towers were bright with banners — but all the people said : 

" We, slaves, must feed our master— would God that he were dead ! " 

VII. 

They drilled the ducal guardsmen, men young and straight and tall, 
To form a double column, from gate to castle- wall ; 
And as there were but fifty, the first must wheel away, 
Fall in beyond the others, and lengthen the array. 

VIII. 

iC Parbleu !" Napoleon muttered : " Your Highness' guards I prize, 
So young and strong and handsome, and all of equal size ! " 
" Yon, Hire," replied Duke August, " may have as fine, if you 
Will twice or thrice repeat them, as T am forced to do ! " 

IX. 

Now, in the Castle household, of all the folk, was one 
Whose heart was hot within him, the Ducal Huntsman's son; 
A proud and bright-eyed stripling ; scarce fifteen years he had, 
But free of hall and chamber : Duke August loved the lad. 

x. 

He saw the forceful homage; he heard the shouts that came 
From base throats, or unwilling, but equally of shame : 
He thought : " One man has done it — one life would free the land, 
But all are slaves and cowards, and none will lift a hand ! 

XI. 

li My grandsire hugged a bear to death, when broke his hunting-spear ; 

And has this little Frenchman a muzzle I should fear? 

Tf kings are cowed, and princes, and all the land is scared, 

Perhaps a boy can show them the thing they might have dared ! " 

XII. 

Napoleon on the morrow was coming once again 
(And all the castle knew it), without his courtly train ; 
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And, when the stairs were mounted, there was no other road 
But one long, lonely passage, to where the Duke abode. 

XIII. 

None guessed the secret purpose the silent stripling kept. 
Deep in the night he waited, and, when his father slept, 
Took from the rack of weapons a musket old and tried, 
And cleaned the lock and barrel, and laid it at his side. 

XIV. 

He held it fast in slumber, he lifted it in dreams 

Of sunlit mountain-forests and stainless mountain-streams ; 

And in the morn he loaded — the load was bullets three : 

u For Deutschland — for Duke August — and now the third for me ! " 

xv. 

"What ! ever wilt be hunting? " the stately Marshal cried ; 

" I'll fetch a stag of twenty ! " the pale-faced boy replied, 

As, clad iu forest color, he sauntered through the court, 

And said, when none could hear him : " Now, may the time be short ! " 

XVI. 

The corridor was vacant, the windows full of sun ; 

He stole within the midmost, and primed afresh his gun ; 

Then stood, with all his senses alert in ear and eye 

To catch the lightest signal that showed the Emperor nigh. 

xvn. 

A sound of wheels : a silence : the muffled sudden jar 
Of guards their arms presenting : a footstep mounting far, 
Then nearer, briskly nearer — a footstep, and alone ! 
And at the farther portal appeared Napoleon ! 

XVIII. 

Alone, his hands behind him, his firm and massive head 
With brooded plans uplifted, he came with measured tread : 
And yet, those feet had shaken the nations from their poise, 
And yet, that will to shake them depended on the boy's ! 
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With finger on the trigger, the gun held hunter-wise, 
His rapid heart-beats sending the blood to brain and eyes, 
The boy stood, firm and deadly — another moment's space, 
And then the Emperor saw him, and halted, face to face. 



A mouth as cut in marble, an eye that pierced and stung 
As might a god's, all-seeing, the soul of i>ue so young: 
A look that read his secret, that lamed Ilia callow will, 
That inly smiled, and dared him his purpose to fulfil I 



As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting all, 

Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless musket's fall ; 

Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but, pule and cold as iitoii^, 

Saw pass, nor look behind him, the calm Napoleon. 



And these two kept their secret; but from that day began 
The sense of fate and duty (hat made the boy a man ; 
And still he lives to tell it,— and, better, lives to say: 
" God's purposes were grainier : He thrust ine from His w; 




THE BRIGANDS IN ITALY. 

IN the morning all was bustle in the inn at Terraeina. The pro- 
caccio had departed at daybreak on its route towards Rome, but 
the Englishman was yet to start, and the departure of an English 
equipage is always enough to keep an inn in a bustle. On this occa- 
sion there was more than usual stir, for the Englishman, having much 
property about him, and having been convinced of the real danger of 
the road, had applied to the police, and obtained, by dint of liberal 
pay, an escort of eight dragoons and twelve foot-soldiers, as far as 
Fondi. 

Perhaps, too, there might have been a little ostentation at bottom, 
though, to say the truth, he had nothing of it in his manner. He 
moved about, taciturn and reserved as usual, among the gaping crowd ; 
gave laconic orders to John, as he; packed away the thousand and one 
indispensable conveniences of the night ; double-loaded his pistols 
with great sawj froid, and deposited them in the pockets of the car- 
riage ; taking no notice of a pair of keen eyes gazing on him from 
among the herd of loitering idlers. 

The fair Venetian now came up with a request, made in her dulcet 
tones, that he w.ould permit their carriage to proceed under protection 
of his escort. The Englishman, who was busy loading another pair 
of pistols for his servant, and held the ramrod between his teeth, nod- 
ded assent, as a matter of course, but without lifting up his eyes. 
The fair Venetian was a little piqued at what she supposed indiffer- 
ence : — " O Dio ! " ejaculated she softly as she retired ; " Quanto sono 
insensibili questi Inglesi." 

At length off they set, in gallant style. The eight dragoons pranc- 
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ing in front, the twelve foot-soldiers marching in rear, and th 
riage moving slowly in the centre, to enable the infantry to keej 
with them. They had proceeded but a few hundred yards, w 
was discovered that some indispensable article had been left b< 
In fact, the Englishman's purse was missing, and John was despa 
to the inn to search for it. This occasioned a little delay, ar 
carriage of the Venetians drove slowly on. John came back < 
breath and out of humor. The purse was not to be found. Hi 
ter was irritated ; he recollected the very place where it lay ; h 
not a doubt the Italian servant had pocketed it. John was agai 
back. He returned once more without the purse, but with the 
lord and the whole household at his heels. A thousand ejacul; 
and protestations, accompanied by all sorts of grimaces and c« 
tions — " No purse had been seen — his exccllenza must be mistal 

" No — his excellenza was not mistaken — the purse lay on the 
ble table, under the mirror, a green purse, half full of gold ai 
ver." Again a thousand grimaces and contortions, and vows b 
Gennaro that no purse of the kind had been seen. 

The Englishman became furious. " The waiter had pockete 
the landlord was a knave — the inn a den of thieves — it was 
country — he had been cheated and plundered from one end oi 
the other — but he'd have satisfaction — he\i drive right off 1 
police." 

He was on the point of ordering the postilions to turn back, 
on rising, he displaced the cushion of the carriage, and the pn 
money fell chinking to the floor. 

All the blood in his bodv seemed to rush into his face. — " Cur 
purse," said he, as he snatched it up. He dashed a handful of r 
on the ground before the pale cringing waiter, — u There, be 
cried he. u John, order the postilions to drive on." 

About half an hour had been exhausted in this altercation. 
Venetian carriage had loitered along ; its passengers looking out 
time to time, and expecting the escort every moment to follow, 
had gradually turned an angle of the road that shut them out of 
The little army was again in motion, and made a very pictur 
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appearance as it wound along at the bottom of the rocks, the morn- 
sunshine beaming upon the weapons of the soldiery. 
The Englishman lolled back in his carriage, vexed with himself at 
•hat had passed, and consequently out of humor with all the world. 
^\b this, however, is no uncommon case with gentlemen who travel 
"for their pleasure, it is hardly worthy of remark. They had wound 
tip -from the coast among the hills, and came to a part of the road 
trliat admitted of some prospect ahead. 

kfc I see nothing of the lady's carriage, sir," said John, leaning down 
from the coach-box. 

" Pish ! " said the Englishman, testily ; " don't plague me about 
t"lie lady's carriage; must I be continually pestered with the concerns 
< >f strangers?" John said .not another word, for he understood his 
1 1 Ulster's mood. 

The road grew more wild and lonely ; they were slowly proceeding 
<>na foot pace up a hill ; the dragoons were some distance ahead, and 
liaid just reached the summit of the hill, when they uttered an excla- 
** lation, or rather shout, and galloped forward. The Englishman was 
-t^cjused from his sulky revery. Tie stretched his head from the car- 
*~Iage, which had attained the brow of the hill. Before him extended 
**. long hollow defile, commanded on one side by rugged precipitous 
1 heights, covered with bushes of scanty forest. At some distance he 
V*eheld the carriage of the Venetians overturned. A numerous gang 
* »f desperadoes were rifling it ; the young man and his servant were 
^3 verpowered, and partly stripped ; and the lady was in the hands of 
tvo of the ruffians. The Englishman seized h r s pistols, sprang from 
t"lie carriage, and called upon John to follow him. 

In the mean time, a« the dragoons came forward, the robbers, who 
"Nvere busy with the carriage, quitted their spoil, fonned themselves 
> :*i the middle of the road, and taking a deliberate aim, fired. One of 
t^lie dragoons fell, another was wounded, and the whole were for a mo- 
*^nent checked and thrown into confusion. The robbers loaded again 
i*i an instant. The dragoons discharged their carbines, but without 
Apparent effect. They received another volley, which, though none 
fell, threw them again into confusion. The robbers were loading n 
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second time when they saw the f oot-soldiers at baud. " Stiampa vu 
was the word : they abandoned their prey, and retreated up the tt 




the Boldiere after them. They fought from cliff to cliff, and bus 
bush, the robbers turning every now and then to fire upon t 
pursuers ; the soldiers scrambling after them, and discharging t 
muskets whenever they could get a chance. Sometimes a soldi* 
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showed hiin also the robber he had first wounded, scrambling up to the 
assistance of his comrade, stiletto in hand. He had in fact attained 
the summit of the cliff, he was within a few steps, and the English- 
man felt that his case was desperate, when he heard suddenly the re- 
port of a pistol, and the ruffian fell. The shot came from John, who 
had arrived just in time to save his master. 

The remaining robber, exhausted by loss of blood and the violence 
of the contest, showed signs of faltering. The Englishman pursued 
his advantage, pressed on him, and as his strength relaxed, dashed 
him headlong from the precipice. He looked after him, and saw 
him lying motionless among the rocks below. 

The Englishman now sought the fair Venetian. He found her 
senseless on the ground. With his servant's assistance he bore her 
down to the road, where her husband was raving like one distracted, 
lie had sought her in vain, and had given her over for lost ; and when 
he beheld her thus brought back in safety, his joy was equally wild 
and ungovernable. He would have caught her insensible form to his 
bosom had not the Englishman restrained him. The latter, now 
really aroused, displayed a true tenderness and manly gallantry, which 
one would not have expected from his habitual phlegm. His kind- 
ness, however, was practical, not wasted in words. He despatched 
John to the carriage for restoratives of all kinds, and, totally thought- 
less of himself, was anxious only about his lovely charge. The oc- 
casional discharge of firearms along the height, showed that a retreat- 
ing fight was still kept up by the robbers. The lady gave signs of 
reviving animation. ' The Englishman, eager to get her from this 
place of danger, conveyed her to his own carriage, and, committing 
her to the care of her husband, ordered the dragoons to escort them to 
Fondi. The Venetian would have insisted on the Englishman's get- 
ting into the carriage ; but the latter refused. He poured forth a 
torrent of thanks and benedictions ; but the Englishman beckoned to 
the postilions to drive on. 

John now dressed his master's wounds, which were found not to be 
serious, though he was faint with loss of blood. The Venetian car- 
riage had been lighted, and the baggage replaced ; and, getting into 
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it, they Bet out on their way towards Fundi, leaving the foot-soldiers 
still engaged in ferreting out the banditti. 

Before arriving at Fondi, the fair Venetian had completely recover- 
ed from her swoon. She made the usual question,— 

" Where was shet " 

" In the Englishman's carriage." 

" How had she escaped from the robbers t " 

" Tiie Englishman had rescued her." 

Her transports were unbounded ; and mingled with them were 
enthusiastic ejaculations of gratitude tn her deliverer. A thousand 
times did she reproach herself for having accused him of coldness 
and insensibility. The moment she saw him, she rushed into his 
arms with the vivacity of her nation, and hung about his neck in a 
speechless transport of gratitude. Never was man more embarrassed 
by the embraces of a fine woman. 

" Tut ! — tut I " said the Englishman. 

" You are wounded I " shrieked the fair Venetian as she saw blood 
upon bis clothes. 

" Pooh ! nothing at all ! " 

" My deliverer ! — my angel I " exclaimed she, clasping him again 
round the neck, and sobbing on his bosom. 

"Pish!" Baid the Englishman, with a good-hum. >red tone, hut look- 
ing somewhat foolish, " this is all humbug." 

The fair Venetian, however, has never since accused the English 
of insensibility. 




THE PHANTOM. 

[W. D. O'CONNOR.]* 

He drew her closer to him, and kissed her forehead. She sat 
quietly, with her head on his shoulder, thinking very gravely. 

" I feel queerly to-day, little Netty," he began, after a short pause. 
" My nerves are all high-strung with the turn matters have taken." 

" How is it, papa? The headache? " she answered. 

" Y-e-s — n-o — not exactly ; I don't know," he said dubiously ; then, 
in an absent wav, " it was that letter set me to think of him all dav, I 
suppose." 

" Why, pa, I declare," cried Netty, starting up, " if I didn't forget 
all about it, and I came down expressly to give it to you ! Where 
is it? Oh! here it is." 

She drew from her pocket an old letter, faded to a pale yellow, and 
gave it to him. The ghost started suddenly. 

" Why, bless my soul ! it's the very letter ! Where did you get 
that, Nathalie? " asked Dr. Renton. 

" I found it on the stairs after dinner, pa." 

" Yes, I do remember taking it up with me ; 1 must have dropped 
it," he answered, musingly, gazing at the superscription. The ghost 
was gazing at it, too, with startled interest. 

"What beautiful writing it is, pa," murmured the young girl. 
" Who wrote it to you ? It looks vellow enough to have been writ- 
ten a long time since." 

" Fifteen years ago, Netty. When you were a baby. And the 
hand that wrote it has been cold for all that time." 

* Putnam's Magazine. 
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He spoke with a solemn sadness, as if memory lingered with the 
heart of fifteen years ago, on an old grave. The dim figure by his side 
had bowed its head, and all was still. 

" It is strange," he resumed, speaking vacantly and slowly, " I have 
not thought of him for so long a time, and to-day — especially this 
evening — I have felt as if he were constantly near me. It is a singu- 
lar feeling." 

He put his left hand to his forehead, and mused — his right clasped 
his daughter's shoulder. The phantom slowly raised its head, and 
gazed at him with a look of unutterable tenderness. 

" Who w r as he, father ? " she asked with a hushed voice. 

u A young man — an author — a poet. He had been my dearest 
friend, when we w r ere boys ; and, though I lost sight of him for years 
— he led an erratic life — we were friends when he died. Poor, poor 
fellow I Well, he is at peace." . 

The stern voice had saddened, and was almost tremulous. The 
spectral form was still. 

" How did he die, father ? " 

" A long story, darling," he replied gravely, " and a sad one. He 
was very poor and proud. He w T as a genius — that is, a person without 
an atom of practical talent. His parents died, the last, his mother, 
when he was near manhood. I was in college then. Thrown upon 
the world, he picked up a scanty subsistence with his pen, for a time. 
I could have got him a place in the counting-house, but he would not 
take it ; in fact, he wasn't fit for it. You can't harness Pegasus to 
the cart, you know. Besides, he despised mercantile life — without 
reason, of course ; but he was always notional. His love of literature 
was one of the rocks he foundered on. • He wasn't successful ; his 
best compositions were too delicate — fanciful — to please the popular 
taste ; and then he was full of the radical and fanatical notions which 
infected so many people at that time in New England, and infect them 
now, for that matter ; and his sublimated, impracticable ideas and 
principles, which he kept till his dying day, and which, I confess, 
alienated me from him, always staved off his chances of success. 
Consequently, he never rose above the drudgery of some employment 
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on newspapers. Then he was terribly passionate, not without cause, 
I allow ; but it wasn't wise. What I mean is this : if he saw, or if 
he fancied he saw, any wrong or injury done to any one, it was enough 
to throw him into a frenzy ; lie would get black in the face and abso- 
lutely shriek out his denunciations of the wrong-d; ;er. I do believe 
he would have visited his own brother with the most unsparing invec- 
tive, if that brother had laid a harming finger on a street-beggar, or a 
colored man, or a poor person of any kind. I don't blame the feeling ; 
though with a man like him, it was very apt to be a false or mistaken 
one ; but, at any rate, its exhibition wasn't sensible. Well, as I was 
saying, he buffeted about in this world a long time, poorly paid, fed, 
and clad; taking more care of other people than he did of himself. 
Then mental suffering, physical exposure, and want killed him." 

The stern voice had grown softer than a child's. The same look 
of unutterable tenderness brooded on the mournful face of the phan- 
tom by his side ; but its thin shining hand was laid upon his head, 
and its countenance had undergone a change. The form was still un- 
defined ; but the features had become distinct. They were those of 
a young man, beautiful and wan, and marked with great suffering. 

A pause had fallen on the conversation, in which the father and 
daughter heard the solemn sighing of the wintry wind around the 
dwelling. The silence seemed scarcely broken by the voice of the 
young girl. 

" Dear father, this was very sad. Did you say he died of want ? " 

u Of want, mv child, of hunger and cold. I don't doubt it. He 
had wandered about, as I gather, houseless for a couple of days and 
nights. It was in December, too. Some one found him, on a rainy 
night, lying in the street, drenched and burning with fever, and had 
him taken to the hospital. It appears that he had always cherished 
a strange affection for me, though I had grown away from him ; and 
in his wild ravings he constantly mentioned my name, and they sent for 
me. That was our first meeting after two years. I found him in the 
hospital — dying. Heaven can witness that I felt all my old love for 
him return then, but he was delirious, and never recognized me. 
And, Nathalie, his hair — it had been coal-black, and he wore it very 
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Stocks and returns. You are rich, but I did not wish to be you 
bounty's pauper. Could I beg f I had my work to do for ti- 
world, but oh! tile world has no place for souls that can only hi 
and suffer. How many miles to Babylon t Threescore and te> 
Not so far — not near so far t Ask starvelings — they know. 

1 wanted to do the world good and the world has hilled m. 
Charles? " 
"It frightens me," said Nathalie, as he paused. 
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" We will read no more," he replied sombrely. " It belongs to the * 

psychology of madness. To me, who knew him, there are gleams of J 

sense in it, and passages where the delirium of the language is only \ 

a transparent veil on the meaning. All the remainder is devoted j 

to what he thought important advice to me. But it's all wild and j 

vague. Poor — poor George ! " j 

The phantom still hid its face in its hands, as the doctor slowly ; 

■fcwned over the pages of the letter. - Nathalie, bending over the ] 

leaves, laid her linger on the last, and asked — "What are those 

<i losing sentences, father? Head them.'' j- 

" Oh ! that is what he culled his fc last counsel ' to me. It's as wild j 

*^-s the rest — tinctured with the prevailing ideas of his career. First 

l^e Bays, ' Farewell— fa rtwell ;' then he bids me take his 'counsel 

"^ Mo memory on Christinas day /' then, after enumerating all the 

"v^rretched classes he can think of in the country, he says : ' These are 

Z^^our sisters and your brothers — love them alV Here he says: ' O 

^^^riend^ strong in wealth for so much good, take my last counsel. In 

z^Jie name of the Saviour, J charge you be true and tender to 

uirJcind? He goes on to bid me ' live and labor for the fallen, the 

* mglected, the suffering, and the poor ; ' and finally ends by advising 

Lue to help upset any or all institutions, laws, and so forth, that bear 

lardly on the fag-ends of society ; and tells me that what he calls ' a 

^^ervice to humanity ' is worth more to the doer than a service to 

^anything else, or than anything we can gain from the world. Ah, 

^^rell ! poor George." 

" But isn't all that true, father ? " said Netty ; " it seems so." 
" H'm," he murmured through his closed lips. Then, with a 
^^rague smile, folding up the letter, meanwhile, he said, " Wild words, 
etty, wild words. I've no objection to charity, judiciously given ; 
rat poor George's notions are not mine. Every man for himself, is 
good general rule. Every man for humanity, as George has it, and 
^n his acceptation of the principle, would send us all to the alms- 
house pretty soon. The greatest good of the greatest number — that's 
^~ny rule of action. There are plenty of good institutions for the 
^3i8tressed, and I'm willing to help support 'em, and do. But as for 
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making a martyr of one's self, or tilting against the necessary evils 
of society, or turning philanthropist at large, or any quixotism of that 
sort, I don't believe in it. We didn't make the world, and we can't 
mend it. Poor George. Well — he's at rest. The world wasn't the 
place for him." 

They grew silent. The spectre glided slowly to the wall, and 
stood as if it were thinking what, with Dr. Renton's rule of action, 
was to become of the greatest good of the smallest number. Nathalie 
sat on her father's knee, thinking only of George Feval, and of his 
having been starved and grieved to death. 

" Father," said Nathalie, softly, " I felt, while you were reading 
the letter, as if he were near us. Didn't you ? The room was so 
light and still, and the wind sighed so." 

"Netty, dear, I've felt that all day, I believe," he replied. "Hark ! 
there is the door-bell. Off goes the spirit-world, and here conies the 
actual. Confound it! Some one to see me, I'll warrant, and I'm 
not in the mood." 



THE KING'S SENTINEL. 

[K. II. STODDARD.]* 

Upon a time, unbidden, came a man 
Before the mighty king of Teberistan. 
When the king saw this daring man, he cried, 
" Who art thou, fellow ? " Whereto he replied, 
" A lion-hunter and a swordsman, 1, 
Moreover, 1 am skilled in archery : 
A famous bowman, who of men alone 
Can drive his arrows through the hardest stone. 
Besides my courage, tried in desperate wars, 
I know to read the riddle of the stars. 

* Putnam's Magazine, 1870. 
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First in the service of Emeer Khojend, 

Who, friend to none, has none to be his friend, — 

Him have I left, I hope, an honest man, 

To serve, if so he wills, the Lord of Teberistan." 

To whom in answer : " I have men enow, 

Stalwart like thee, apt with the sword and bow ; 

These no king lacks, or need to : what we need 

Are men who may be trusted — word and deed ; 

Who, to keep pain from us, would yield their breath, 

Faithful in life, and faithful ler in death." 

" Try me." As thrice the monarch claps his hands, 

The Captain of the Guard before him stands, 

Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come 

In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 

Sternly his lord : " You guard me, slave, so well 

That I have made this man my sentinel." 

Thus did the happy archer gain his end, 

And thus his sovereign find at last a fiiend, 

Who from that hour was to his service bound, 

Keen as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 

Now when a moon of nights had ta'en its flight, 
Amid the darkness of a summer night, 
The king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 
Like one who struggles in the toils of death, 
And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide, 
Whence, down below him in the court, he spied 
A shadowy figure with a threatening spear. 
" What man art thou? — if man — and wherefore here?" 
" Your sentinel, and servant, O my lord ! " 
" Hearken ! " They did. And now a voice was heard, 
But whether from tlie desert far away, 
Or from the neighbor-garden, who could say ? 
So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low ; 
u Who calls ? " it said. It sighed, " I go ! I go f " 
Then spake the pallid king, in trouble sore, 
il Have you this dreadful summons heard before ? " 
" That voice, or something like it, have I heard — 
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(Perchance the wailing of some magic bird) 

Three nights, aud at this very hour, O king ! 

But could not quit my post to seek the thing. 

But now, if you command me, I will try, 

Where the sound was, to find the mystery." 

" Go ! follow where it leads, if anywhere, 

And what it is, and means, to me declare; 

It may be ill, but I will hope the best : 

But haste, for I am weary, and must rest." 

Softly, as one that would surprise a thief, 

Who might detect the rustling of a leaf, 

The sentinel stole out into the night, 

Nor knew that the Tang kept him still in sight, — 

Behind him, with a blanket o'er his head, 

Black-draped down to his feet, as he were dead ; 

But the spear trembled in his hands, his knees 

Weakened ; — at length he sank beneath the trees. 

Again the voice was heard, and now more near 

Than when it faded last —it was so clear : 

" I go ! What vvam will force me to return f " 

" Now," thought the wondering soldier, " I shall learn 

Who speaks, and why." And, looking up, he saw 

What filled his simple soul with love and awe — 

A noble woman, standing by his side, 

Who might have been the widow or the bride 

Of some great king, so much of joy and woe 

Hung on the perfect lips that breathed, " I go," 

Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright hair — 

No woman, born of woman, half so fair ! 

" Most beautiful ! who art thou ? " " Know, O man, 

I am his life, who rules in Teberistan — 

The spirit of your lord, whose end is nigh, 

Except some friend — what friend ? — for him will die." 

" Can I ? " But she : " 'Tis written you must live." 

" What, then, — my life rejected, — can I give ? " 

" You have a son," she whispered in his ear, 

Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear, 
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Lest what she would demand should be denied. 

He pressed a sudden hand against his side 

Where his heart ached, but spake not. " Fetch your son, 

And I remain ; refuse, and I am gone 

Even while we parley." Stifling the great sigh 

That heaved his breast, he answered, " He shall die." 

And now for the first time he was aware 

Besides themselves there was a Presence there, 

Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 

His resolution that, for the king's sake, 

His boy must perish. So he said, " I go," 

And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 

The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 

His sleeping child as ransom for the king, 

Leaving that strange, bright woman there alone ; 

Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone, 

Ban to her lord, fallen upon the ground ; 

And while she lifted his dead weight, and wound 

Her arms around him, and her tears did rain, 

Kissed his cold lips, till, warmed, they kissed her own again ! 

Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal park 
Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark, 
Uncertain of himself and all about ; 
For the low branches were as hands thrust out — 
But whether to urge faster, or delay, 
Since they both clutched and pushed, he could not say ; 
Nor, so irregular his heart's wild beat, 
Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging feet ! 
When, half a league being over, he was near 
His poor, mean hut, there broke upon his ear — 
As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain, 
And, while its parents listen, sleeps again — 
A cry like Father ! — Whence, and whose, the cry ? 
Was it from out the hut, or in the sky ? 
What if some robber with the boy had fled ? 
What— dreadful thought ! — what if the boy were dead Y 
He reached the door in haste, and found it barred, 
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As when at set of sun he went on guard, 

Shutting the lad in from all nightly harms, 

As safe as in the loving mother arms 

Which could no longer fold him : all was fast, — 

No footstep since his own that night had passed 

Across the threshold — no man had been there ; 

Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and bare ; — 

Bare, but not dark ; for, opening now the door, 

The fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 

Thrust it* sharp crescent through the starless gloom 

like a long ciroetar, and smote the room 

With pitiless brightness, and himself with dread, — 

Poor, childless man ! — for there his child was dead ! 

He spake not, wept not, stirred not ; one might say, 

Till that fii-st awful moment passed away, 

He was not, but some dead man in his place 

Stood, with a deathless sorrow in its face ! 

Then — for a heart so stricken as was his, 

So suddenly set upon by agonies, 

Must find as sudden a relief, or break — 

He wept a little for his own sad sake, 

And for the boy that lay there without breath, 

Whom he so freely sacrificed to Death ! 

Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed, 

Face buried, and hands wrung above his head 

He said what prayer came to him ; and be sure 

The prayers of all men at such times are pure. 

At last he rose, and lifting to his heart 

Its precious burden — limbs that drooped apart — 

Hands that no longer clasped him — little feet 

That nevermore would run his own to meet, — 

Wrapping his cloak round all with loving care, 

To shield it from the dew and the cold air, 

He staggered slowly out in the black night. 

Nowhere was that strange woman now in sight 

To take the child ; but at the palace gate 

The king stood waiting him- -reprieved of Fate ! 
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" What was it, soldier ? " — " God preserve the King ! — 

'Twas nothing." — " Tell me, quickly." — " A small thing 

Not worth your hearing. — In the park I found 

A lonely woman sitting on the ground, 

Wailing her husband, who had done hor wrong, 

Whose house she had forsaken — but not long ; 

For I made peace between them — dried the tears, 

Aud added some, I hope, to their now happy years." 

" What bear you there ? " — " A child I was to bring " — 

He paused a moment — "It ia mine, O King! " 

" I followed, and know all. — So young to die — 

Poor thing I — for me ! . You should be King, not I. 

You shall be my Vizier — shake not your head ; 

I swear it shall be so.— Be comforted. 

For this dead child of yours, who mot my doom, 

I will have built for him a costly tomb 

Of divers marbles, glorious to behold, 

With many a rich device inlaid of gold, 

Ivory, and precious stones, and thereupon 

Blazoned the name and story of your sou, 

And yours, — Vizier, — of whom shall history tell 

That never King but one had such a Sentinel ! " 




OAPT. KIDD'S TREASURE. 

IN old times, just after the territory of the New Netherlands had 
been wrested from the hands of their High Mightinesses, the 
Lords States-General of Holland, by King Charles the Second, and 
while it was as yet in an unquiet state, the province was a great re- 
sort of random adventurers, loose livers, and all that class of hap-hazard 
fellows who live by their wits, and dislike the old-fashioned restraint 
of law and gospel. Among these, the foremost were the buccaneers. 
These were rovers of the deep, who perhaps in time of war had been 
educated in those schools of piracy, the privateers ; but having once 
tasted the sweets of plunder, had ever retained a hankering after it- 
There is but a slight step from the privateersman to the pirate ; 
both fight for the love of plunder ; only that the latter is the bravest, 
as he dares both the enemy and the gallows. 

But in whatever school they had been taught, the buccaneers 
that kept about the English colonies were daring fellows, and made 
sad work in times of peace among the Spanish settlements and 
Spanish merchantmen. The easy access to the harbor of the Mau- 
hattoes, the number of hiding-places about ite waters, and the lax- 
ity of its scarcely organized government, made it a great rendezvous 
of the pirates ; where they might dispose of their booty, and con- 
cert new depredations. As they brought home with them wealthy 
lading of all kinds, the luxuries of the tropics, and the sumptuous 
spoils of the Spanish provinces, and disposed of them with the pro- 
verbial carelessness of freebooters, they were welcome visitors to 
the thrifty traders of the Manhattoes. Crews of these desperadoes, 
therefore, the runagates of every country and every clime, might 
be seen swaggering in open day about the streets of the little burgh, 
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elbowing its quiet mynheers ; trafficking away their rich outlandish 
plunder at half or quarter price to the wary merchant; and then 
squandering their prize-money in taverns, drinking, gambling, sing- 
ing, swearing, shouting, and astounding the neighborhood with 
midnight brawl and ruffian revelry. 

At length these excesses rose to such a height as to become a 
scandal to the provinces, and to call loudly for the interposition of 
government. Measures were accordingly taken to put a stop to 
~the widely extended evil, and to ferret this vermin brood out of 
"the colonies. 

Among the agents employed to execute this purpose was the 
znotorious Captain Kidd. He had long been an equivocal character ; 
one of those nondescript animals of the ocean that are neither fish, 
:flesh, nor fowl. He was somewhat of a trader, something more of 
ai smuggler, with a considerable dash of the picaroon. He had 
"traded for many years among the pirates, in a little rakish, mos- 
<juito-built vessel, that could run into all kinds of waters. He knew 
sAl their haunts and lurking-places; was always hooking about on 
Tmysterious voyages, and was as busy as a Mother Cary's chicken in 
31 storm. 

This nondescript personage was pitched upon by government as 
the very man to hunt the pirates by sea, upon the good old maxim 
of " setting a rogue to catch a rogue ; " or as otters are sometimes 
used to catch their cousins-german, the fish. 

Kidd accordingly sailed from New York, in 1695, in a gallant 
vessel called the Adventure Galley, well armed and duly com- 
missioned. On arriving at his old haunts, however, he shipped his 
crew on new terms ; enlisted a number of his old comrades, lads of 
the knife and the pistol ; and then set sail for the East. Instead of 
cruising against pirates, he turned pirate himself ; steered to the 
Madeiras, to Bonavista, and Madagascar, and cruised about the en- 
trance of the Red Sea. Here, among other maritime robberies, 
he captured a rich Quedah merchantman, manned by Moors, 
"though commanded by an Englishman. Kidd would fain have 
JJassed this off for a worthy exploit, as being a kind of crusade 
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against the infidels ; but government had long since lost all relf. 8 " 
f« »r such Christian triumphs. 

After roaming the seas, trafficking his prizes, and changing fro- ^ m 
ship to ship, Kidd had the hardihood to return to Boston, lad^^ 11 
with booty, with a crew of swaggering companions at his heels. 

Times, however, were changed. The buccaneers could no longe^^* 1 
show a whisker in the colonies with impunity. The new governor **** 
Lord Bellamont, had signalized himself by his zeal in extirpating --* 
these offenders ; and was doubly exasperated against Kidd, having * 
been instrumental in appointing him to the trust which he had betrayec^^ 
No sooner, therefore, did he show himself in Boston, than the 
was given of his reappearance, and measures were taken to aires 
this cutpurse of the ocean. The daring character which Kidd ha 
acquired, however, and the desperate fellows who followed like bull- 
den's at his heels, caused a little delav in his arrest. He took advan- 
tage of this, it is said, to bury the greater part of his treasures, an 
then carried a high head about the streets of Boston. He eve 
attempted to defend himself when arrested, but was secured an 
thrown into prison, with his followers. Such was the formidable^^ 
character of this pirate and Iiis crew, that it was thought advisable^"^ 
to despatch a frigate to bring them to England. Great exertions ^^ 
were made to screen him from justice, but in vain ; he and his com- - — 
rades were tried, condemned, and hanged at Execution Dock in -* 
London. Kidd died hard, for the rope with which he was first tied 
up broke with his weight, and he tumbled to the ground. He was 
tied up a second time, and more effectually ; hence came, doubtless, 
the story of Kidd's having a charmed life, and that he had to be 
twice hanged. 

Such is the main outline of Kidd's history : but it has given 
birth to an innumerable progeny of traditions. The report of his 
having buried great treasures of gold and jewels before his arrest, 
set the brains of all the good people along the coast in a ferment. 
There were rumors on rumors of great sums of money found here 
and there, sometimes in one part of the country, sometimes in 
another ; of coins with Moorish inscriptions, doubtless the spoils of 
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his eastern prizes, but which the common people looked upon with 
Buperstitious awe, regarding the Moorish letters as diabolical or 
magical characters. 

Some reported the treasure to have been buried in solitary unset- 
tled places, about Plymouth and Cape Cod ; but by degrees various 
other parts, not only on the eastern coast, but along the shores of the 
Sound, and even of Manhattan and Long Island, were gilded by 
these rumors. In fact, the rigorous measures of Lord Bellamont 
spread sudden consternation among the buccaneers in every part of 
the provinces : they secreted their money and jewels in lonely out-of- 
the-way places, about the wild shores of the rivers and sea-coast, and 
dispersed themselves over the face of the country. The hand of 
justice prevented many of them from ever returning to regain their 
l)u ried treasures, whicli remained, and remain probably to this day, 
objects of enterprise for the money-digger. 

This is the cause of those frequent reports of trees and rocks 
bearing mysterious marks, supposed to indicate the spote where trea- 
sures lay hidden ; and many have been the ransackings after the 
pirate's booty. In all the stories which once abounded of these en- 
terprises, the devil played a conspicuous part. Either he was conci- 
liated by ceremonies and invocations, or some solemn compact was 
made with him. Still he was ever prone to play the money-diggers 
some slippery trick. Some would dig so far as to come to an iron 
chest, when some baffling circumstance was sure to take place. 
Either the earth would fall in and fill up the pit, or some direful 
noise or apparition would frighten the party from the place : some- 
times the devil himself would appear, and bear off the prize when 
within their very grasp ; and if they revisited the place the next 
day, not a trace would be found of their labors of the preceding 
night. 

All these rumors, however, were extremely vague, and for a long 
time tantalized, without gratifying, my curiosity. There is nothing 
in this world so hard to get at as truth, and there is nothing in this 
world but truth that I care for. I sought among all my favorite 
sources of authentic information, the oldest inhabitants, and 
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particularly the old Dutch wives of the province; but though I 
flatter myself that I am better versed than most men in the curious 
history of my native province, yet for a long time my inquiries were 
unattended with any substantial result. 

At length it happened that, one calm day in the latter part of 
summer, I was relaxing myself from the toils of severe study, by a 
day's amusement in fishing in those waters which had been the 
favorite resort of my boyhood. I was in company with several 
worthy burghers of my native city, among whom were more than 
one illustrious member of the corporation, whose names, did 1 dare 
to mention them, would do honor to my humble page. Our sport 
was indifferent. The fish did not bite freely, and we frequently 
changed our fishing-ground without bettering our luck. We were at 
length anchored close under a ledge of rocky coast, on the eastern 
side of the island of Mauhatta. It was a still, warm day. The stream 
whirled and dimpled by us, without a wave or even a ripple ; and 
everything was so calm and quiet, that it was almost' startling when 
the kingfisher would pitch himself from the branch of some high tree, 
and after suspending himself for a moment in the air, to take his aim, 
would souse into the smooth water after his prey. While we were 
lolling in our boat, lialf-drowsy with the warm stillness of the day and 
the d ulness of our sport, one of our party, a worthy alderman, was 
overtaken by a slumber, and, as he dozed, suffered the sinker of his 
drop-line to lie upon the bottom of the river. On waking, he found 
he had caught something of importance from the weight. On 
drawing it to the surface, we were much surprised to find it a long 
pistol of very curious and outlandish fashion, which, from its rusted 
condition, and its stock being worm-eaten and covered with barna- 
cles, appeared to have lain a long time under water. The unexpected 
appearance of this document of warfare occasioned much speculation 
among my pacific companions. One supposed it to have fallen there 
during the revolutionary war; another, from the peculiarity of its 
fashion, attributed it to the voyagers in the earliest days of the 
settlement; perchance to the renowned Adrian Block, who explored 
the Sound, and discovered Block Island, since so noted for its cheese. 
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Bnt a third, after regarding it for f 
be of veritable Spanish workmanship. 



Ill 
, pronounced it to 




"I'll warrant," said he, "if this pistol could talk, it would tell 
Btrange Btories of hard lights among the Spanish Dona. I've no 
doubt but it is a relic of the buccaneers of old times, — who knows 
but it belonged to Kidd himself}" 
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"Ah I that Kidd was a resolute fellow," cried an old iron-faced 
Cape-Cod whaler. — "There's a fine old song about him, all to the 
tone of — 

My name u Captain Kidd, 
A* I sailed, a* I exiled ; — 

and then it telle about how he gained the devil's good graces by 
burying the Bible : — 

I hid the Bible in mj hand, 
An I smiled, is I wiilcd, 



" Odsfish, if I thought this pistol had belonged to Kidd, I should 
Bet great store by it, for curiosity's sake." 




"OUK BEST SOCIETY. 11 * 

[OEOKOE WILLIAM CURTIS.] 

IF gilt were only gold, or sugar-candy common sense, what a fine 
thing our society would be ! If to lavish money upon oljets de 
rertu, to wear the most costly dresses, and always to have them cut 
in the height of the fashion ; to build houses thirty feet broad, as if 
they were palaces ; to furnish them with all the luxurious devices of 
Parisian genius ; to give superb banquets, at which your guests laugh, 
and which make you miserable ; to drive a fine carriage and ape 
European liveries, and crests, and coats-of-arms ; to resent the friendly 
advances of your baker's wife, and the lady of your butcher (you being 
yourself a cobbler's daughter) ; to talk much of the " old families " and 
of your aristocratic foreign friends ; to despise labor ; to prate of 
" good society ; " to travesty and parody, in every conceivable way, a 
society which we know only in books and by the superficial observa- 
tion of foreign travel,' which arises out of a social organization entirely 
unknowni to us, and which is opposed to our fundamental and essen- 
tial principles ; if all this were fine, what a prodigiously fine society 
would ours be! 

This occurred to us upon lately receiving a card of invitation to a 
brilliant ball. We were quietly ruminating over our evening fire, 
with D'Israeli's Wellington speech, " all tears," in our hand, with the 
account of a great man's burial, and a little man's triumph across the 
channel. So many great men gone, we mused, and such great crises 
impending ! This democratic movement in Europe ; Kossuth and 
Mazzini waiting for the moment to give the word ; the Russian bear 
watchfully sucking his paws ; the Napoleonic empire redivivus ; 

* Putnam's Magazine, Feb., 1863. 
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Cuba, and annexation, and slavery ; California and Australia, and the 
consequent considerations of political economy ; dear me ! exclaimed 
we, putting on a fresh hodf ul of coal, we must look a little into the 
state of parties. 

As we put down the coal-scuttle there was a knock at the door. 
We said, " Come in," and in came a neat Alhambra-watered envelope, 
containing the announcement that the queen of fashion was "at 
home" that evening week. Later in the evening, came a friend to 
smoke a cigar. The card was lying upon the table, and he read it 
with eagerness. "You'll go, of course," said he, "for you will meet 
all the * best society.' " 

Shall we, truly ? shall we really see the " best society of the city," 
the picked flower of its genius, character, and beauty ? What makes 
the " best society " of men and women ? The noblest specimens of 
each, of course. The men who mould the time, who refresh our faith 
in heroism and virtue, who make Plato, and Zeno, and Shakspeare, 
and all Shakspeare's gentlemen, possible again. The women, whose 
t>eaiity and sweetness, and dignity, and high accomplishment and 
grace, make us understand the Greek Mythology, and weaken our 
desire to have some glimpse of the most famous women of history. 
The "best society" is that in which the virtues are most shining, 
which is the most charitable, forgiving, long-suffering, modest, and 
innocent. The " best societv " is. in its verv name, that in which 
there is the least hypocrisy and insincerity of all kinds, which recoils 
from, and blasts, artificiality, which is anxious to be all that human 
nature can be, and which sternly reprobates all shallow pretence, all 
coxcombry and foppery, and insists upon simplicity, as the infallible 
characteristic of true worth. That is the " best society," which com- 
prises the best men and women. 

Had we recently arrived from the moon, we might, upon hearing 
that we were to meet the " best societv," have fancied that we were 
about to enjoy an opportunity not to be overvalued. But unfortu- 
nately we were not so freshly arrived. We had received other cards, 
and had perfected our toilette many times, to meet this same society, 
so magnificently described, and had found it the least "best" of all. 
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Who compose it? Whom shall we meet if we go to this ball ? We 
shall meet three classes of persons : 1st, those who are rich, and who 
have all that money can buy ; 2d, those who belong to what are 
technically called " the good old families," because some ancestor 
was a man of mark in the State or country, or was very rich, and has 
kept the fortune in the family ; and 3dly, a swarm of youths who can 
dance dexterously, and who are invited for that purpose. Now these 
are all arbitrary and factitious distinctions upon which to found so 
profound a social difference as that which exists in American, or, at 
least, in New York society. 1st, as a general rule, the rich men of 
every community who make their own money are not the most gene- 
rally intelligent and cultivated. They have a shrewd talent which 
secures a fortune, and which keeps them closely at the work of amass- 
ing from their youngest years until they are old. They are sturdy 
men, of simple tastes often. Sometimes, though rarely, very gene- 
rous, but necessarily with an altogether false and exaggerated idea of 
the importance of money. They are a rather rough, unsympathetic, 
and perhaps selfish class, who themselves despise purple and fine 
linen, and still prefer a cot-bed and a bare room, although they may 
be worth millions. But they are married to scheming or ambitious 
or disappointed women, whose life is a prolonged pageant, and they 
are dragged hither and thither in it, are bled of their golden blood, 
and forced into a position they do not covet and which they despise. 
Then there are the inheritors of wealth. How many of them inherit 
the valiant genius and hard frugality which built up their fortunes; 
how many acknowledge the stern and heavy responsibility of their 
opportunities ; how many refuse to dream their lives away in a Sy- 
barite luxury ; how many are smitten with the lofty ambition of 
achieving an enduring name by works of a permanent value ; how 
many do not dwindle into dainty dilettanti, and dilute their manhood 
with factitious sentimentality instead of a hearty human sympathy ; 
how many are not satisfied with having the fastest horses and the 
"crackest" carriages, and an unlimited wardrobe, and a weak affec- 
tation and puerile imitation of foreign life ? 
And who are these of our 2dly, these " old families " ? The spirit 
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of our time and of our country knows no such thing, but the habitu6 
of " society " hears constantly of u a good family." It means simply, 
the collective mass of children, grandchildren, nephews, nieces, and 
descendants of some man w T ho deserved well of his country, and whom 
his country honors. But sad is the heritage of a great name ! The son 
of Burke will inevitably be measured by Burke. The niece of Pope 
must show some superiority to other women (so to speak), or her 
equality is inferiority. The feeling of men attributes some magical 
charm to blood, and we look to see the daughter of Helen as fair as 
her mother, and the son of Shakspeare musical as his sire. If they 
are not so, if they are merely names, and common persons — if there 
is no Burke, nor Shakspeare, nor Washington, nor Bacon in their 
words, or actions, or lives, then we must pity them, and pass gently 
on, not upbraiding them, but regretting that it is one of the laws of 
greatness that it dwindles all things in its vicinity, which would 
otherwise show large enough. Nay, in our regard for the great man, 
we may even admit to a compassionate honor, as pensioners upon our 
charitv. those who bear and transmit his name. But if these heirs 
should presume upon that fame, and claim any precedence of living 
men and women because their dead grandfather was a hero, — they 
must be shown the door directly. We should dread to be born a 
Percy, or a Colon na, or a Bonaparte. We should not like to be the 
second Duke of Wellington, nor Charles Dickens, Jr. It is a terrible 
thing, one would say, to a mind of honorable feeling, to be pointed 
out as somebody's son or uncle, or granddaughter, as if the excellence 
were all derived. It must be a little humiliating to reflect that if 
your great uncle had not been somebody, vou would be nobody. — 
that, in fact, vou are only a name, and that, if vou should consent to 
change it for the sake of a fortune, as is sometimes done, you would 
cease to be anything but a rich man. " Mv father was President, or 
Governor of the State," soino pompous man may say. But, by Ju- 
piter, king of gods and men, what are you ? is the instinctive re- 
sponse. Do you not see, our pompous friend, that you are only point- 
ing your own unimportance ? If your father was Governor of the 
State, what right have you to use that fact only to fatten your self- 
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conceit ? Take care, good care ; for whether you say it by your lips 
or by your life, that withering response a waits you, — " then what are 
you f " If your ancestor was great, you are under bonds to greatness. 
If you are small, make haste to learn it betimes, and, thanking Hea- 
ven that your name has been made illustrious, retire into a corner and 
keep it, at least, untarnished. 

Our 3dly is a class made by sundry French tailors, bootmakers, 
dancing-masters, and Mr. Brown. They are a corps-de-ballet for the 
use of private entertainments. They are fostered by society for the 
use of young debutantes, and hardier damsels, who have dared two or 
three years of the " tight " polka. They are cultivated for their heels, 
not their heads. Their life begins at ten o'clock in the evening, and 
lasts until four in the morning. They go home and sleep until nine ; 
then they reel, sleepy, to counting-houses and offices, and doze on desks 
until dinner-time. Or, unable to do that, they are actively at work 
all day, and their cheeks grow pale, and their lips thin, and their eyes 
bloodshot and hollow, and they drag themselves home at evening to 
ratch a nap until the ball begins, or to dine and smoke at their club, 
and be very manly with punches and coarse stories ; and then to rush 
into hot and glittering rooms, and seize very tUrolletee girls closely 
around the waist, and dash with them around an area of stretched 
linen, saying in the panting pauses, "How very hot it is ! " fc * How 
very pretty Miss Podge looks ! " " What a good redowa ! " " Are you 
going to Mrs. Potiphars ? " 

Is this the assembled flower of manhood and womanhood, called 
4k best society," and to see which is so envied a privilege ? If such are 
the elements, can we be long in arriving at the present state and ne- 
cessary future condition of parties? 

" Vanity Fair " is peculiarly a picture of modern society. It aims 
at English follies, but its mark is universal, as the madness is. It is 
called a satire, but after much diligent reading, we cannot discover 
the satire. A state of society not at all superior to that of " Vanity 
Fair" is not unknown to our experience ; and, unless truth-telling be 
satire ; unless the most tragically real portraiture be satire ; unless 
scalding tears of sorrow, and the bitter regret of a manly mind over 
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the miserable spectacle of artificiality, wasted powers, misdirected 
energies, and lost opportunities, be satirical ; we do not find satire in 
that sad story. The reader closes it with a grief beyond tears. It 
leaves a vague apprehension in the mind, as if we should suspect the 
air to be prisoned. It suggests the terrible thought of the enfeebling 
of moral power, and the deterioration of noble character, as a neces- 
sary consequence of contact with " society." Every man looks sud- 
denly and sharply around him, and accosts himself and his neighbors, 
to ascertain if they are all parties to this corruption. Sentimental 
youths and maidens, upon velvet sofas, or in calf-bound libraries, re- 
solve that it is an insult to human nature — are sure that their velvet 
and calf-bound friends are not like the dramatis personam of " Vanity 
Fair," and that the drama is therefore hideous and unreal. They 
should remember, what thev unifonnlv and universally forget, that 
we are not invited, upon the rising of the curtain, to behold a cosnuv 
rama or picture of the world, but a representation of that part of it 
called Vanity Fair. What its just limits are — how far its poisonous 
purlieus reach — how much of the world's air is tainted by it, is a 
question which every thoughtful man will ask himself, with a shud- 
der, and look sadly around, to answer. If the sentimental objectors 
rally again to the charge, and declare that, if we wish to improve 
the world, its virtuous ambition must be piqued and stimulated by 
making the shining heights of "the ideal " more radiant; w T e reply, 
that none shall surpass us in honoring the men whose creations of 
beauty inspire and instruct mankind. But if they benefit the world, 
it is no less true that a vivid apprehension of the depths into which 
we are sunken or may sink, nerves the soul's courage quite as much 
as the alluring mirage of the happy heights we may attain. "To 
hold the mirror up to Nature" is still the most potent method of 
shaming sin and strengthening virtue. 

If "Vanity Fair" is a satire, what novel of society is not? Are 
"Vivian Grey," and " Pelham," and the long catalogue of books 
illustrating English, or the host of Balzacs, Sands, Sues, and Dumas, 
that paint French society, any less satires? Nay, if you should 
catch any dandy in Broadway, or in Pall-Mall, or upon the Boule- 
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vards, this very morning, and write a coldly true history of his life 
and actions, his doings and undoings, would it not he the most 
scathing and tremendous satire? — if by satire you mean the con- 
suming melancholy of the conviction that the life of that pendent 
to a moustache is an insult to the possible life of a man ? 

We have read of a hypocrisy so thorough, that it was surprised 
you should think it hy[>ocritical ; and we have bitterly thought 
of the saying when hearing one mother say of another mother's child, 
that she had "made a good match," because the girl was betrothed 
to a stupid boy whose father was rich. The remark was the key of 
our social feeling. 

Let us look at it a little, and, first, of all, let the reader consider 
the criticism, and not the critic. We may like very well, in our 
individual capacity, to partake of the delicacies prepared by our 
hostess's chef / we may not be averse to pate and a myriad ohjets d-e 
(/out, and if you caught us in a corner at the next ball, putting away 
a fair share of dindc uux trttff<s, we know you would have at us 
in a tone of great moral indignation, and wish to know why we 
sneaked into great houses, eating good suppers and drinking choice 
wines, and then went away with an indigestion, to write dyspeptic 
disgusts at society. 

We might reply that it is necessary to know something of a sub- 
ject before writing about it, and that if a man wished to describe 
the habits of South Sea Islanders, it is useless to go to Greenland; 
we might also confess a partiality for pate, and a tenderness for 
t ruffes, and acknowledge that, considering our single absence would 
not put down extravagant pompous parties, we were not strong 
enough to let the morsels drop into unappreciating mouths; or we 
might say, that if a man invited us to see his new house, it would 
not be ungracious nor insulting to his hospitality to point out what- 
ever weak parts we might detect in it, nor to declare our candid con- 
viction, that it was built upon wrong principles and could not stand, 
lie might believe us if we had been in the house, but he certain- 
ly would not if we had never seen it. Nor would it be a very wise 
reply upon his part, that we might build a better if we didn't like 
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that. We are not fond of David's pictures, but we certainly could 
never paint half so well ; nor of Pope's poetry, but posterity will 
never hear of our verses. Criticism is not construction, it is obser- 
vation. If we could surpass in its own way everything which dis- 
pleased us, we should make short work of it, and instead of show- 
ing what fatal blemishes deform our present society, we should pre- 
sent a specimen of perfection directly. 

We went to the brilliant ball. There was too much of every- 
thing — too much light, and eating, and drinking, and dancing, and 
flirting, and dressing, and feigning, and smirking, and much too 
many people. Good taste insists first upon fitness. But why had 
Mrs. Potiphar given this ball? We inquired industriously, and 
learned it was because she did not give one last year. Is it then 
essential to do this thing biennially? inquired we with some trepida- 
tion. "Certainly," was the bland reply, "or society will forget 
you." Everybody was unhappy at Mrs. Potiphar's, save a few girls 
and bovs, who danced violentlv all the evening. Those who did not 
dance walked up and down the rooms as well as they could, squeez- 
ing by non-dancing ladies, causing them to swear in their hearts 
as the brusque broadcloth carried away the light out-works of gauze 
and gossamer. The dowagers, ranged in solid phalanx, occupied all 
the chairs and sofas against the wall, and fanned themselves until 
supper-time, looking at each other's diamonds, and criticising the 
toilettes of the younger ladies, each narrowly watching her peculiar 
Polly Jane, that she did not betray too much interest for any man 
who was not of a certain fortune. It is the cold, vulgar truth, ma- 
dam, nor are we in the slightest degree exaggerating. Elderly gen- 
tlemen, twisting single gloves in a very wretched manner, came up 
and bowed to the dowagers, and smirked, and said it was a pleasant 
party, and a handsome house, and then clutched their hands behind 
them, and walked miserably away, looking as affable as possible. 
And the dowagers made a little fun of the elderly gentlemen, among 
themselves, as they walked away. 

Then came the younger non-dancing men, — a class of the com- 
munity who wear black cravats and waistcoats, and thrust their 
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thumbs and forefingers in their waistcoat pockets, and are called 
" talking men." Some of them are literary, and affect the philoso- 
pher ; have, perhajw, written a book or two, and are a small species 
of lion to very young ladies. Some are of the hlaw' kind ; men who 
affect the extremest elegance, and are reputed u so aristocratic," and 
who care for nothing in particular, but wish they had not been born 
gentlemen, in which case they might have escaj>ed ennui. These 
gentlemen stand with hat in hand, and coats and trousers most 
unexceptionable. They are. the fcfc so gentlemanly" persons, of whom 
one hears a great deal, but which seems to mean nothing but cleanli- 
ness. Vivian Grev and Pelham are the models of their ambition, 
and they succeed in being Peudennis. They enjoy the reputation 
of being u very clever/ 1 and "' very talented fellows," " smart chaps," 
&c., but they refrain from proving what is so generously conceded. 
Thev are often men of a certain cultivation. Thev have travelled, 
many of them, — spending a year or two in Paris, and a month or 
two in the rest of Europe. Consequently, they endure society at 
home with a smile, and a shrug, and a graceful superciliousness, 
which is very engaging. They are perfectly at home, and they 
rather despise Young America, which, in the next room, is diligently 
earning its invitation. They prefer to hover about the ladies who 
did not come out this season, but are a little used to the world, with 
whom they are upon most friendly terms, and who criticise together 
very freely all the great events in the great world of fashion. 

These elegant Pendennises we saw at Mrs. Potiphar's, but not 
without a sadness which can hardly be explained. They had been 
bovs once, all of them, fresh and frank-hearted, and full of a noble 
ambition. They had read and pondered the histories of great men; 
how they resolved, and struggled, and achieved. In the pure por- 
traiture of genius, they had loved and honored noble women, 
and each young heart was sworn to truth and the service of beaut v 
Those feelings were chivalric and fair. Those boyish instincts clung 
to whatever was lovely, and rejected the specious snare, however 
graceful and elegant. They sailed new knights upon that old and 
endless crusade against hypocrisy and the devil, and they were lost 
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in the luxury of Corinth, nor longer seek the difficult shores beyond. 
A present smile was worth a future laurel. The ease of the moment 
was worth immortal tranquillity. They renounced the stern wor- 
ship of the unknown God, and acknowledged the deities of Athens. 
But the seal of their shame is their own smile at their early dreams, 
and the high hopes of their boyhood, their sneering infidelity of sim- 
plicity, their scepticism of motives and of men. Youths, whose youn- 
ger years were fervid with the resolution to strike and win, to deserve, 
at least, a gentle remembrance, if not a dazzling fame, are content to 
eat, and drink, and sleep well ; to go to the opera and all the balls ; to 
be known as " gentlemanly," and " aristocratic," and " dangerous," and 
u elegant ;" to cherish a luxurious and enervating indolence, and to 
" succeed," upon the cheap reputation of having been " fast " in Paris. 
The end of such men is evident enough from the beginning. They 
are snuffed out by a " great match," and become an appendage to a 
rich woman ; or they dwindle off into old rou£s, men of the world in 
sad earnest, and not with elegant affectation, blasi; and as they began 
Arthur Pendennises, so they end in the Major. But, believe it, that 
old fossil heart is wrung sometimes by a mortal pang, as it remem- 
bers those squandered opportunities and that lost life. 

From these groups we passed into the dancing-room. We have 
seen dancing in other countries, and dressing. We have certainly 
never seen gentlemen dance so easily, gracefully, and well as the 
American. But the style of dancing, in its whirl, its rush, its fury, 
is only equalled by that of the masked balls at the French opera, 
and the balls at the Salle Valentino, the Jardin MobiUe, the Cha- 
teau Rouge, and other favorite resorts of Parisian Grisettes and 
Lorettes. We saw a few young men looking upon the dance very 
soberly, and, upon inquiry, learned that they were engaged to cer- 
tain ladies of the corps-de-ballet. Nor did we wonder that the spec- 
tacle of a young woman w r hirling in a decollete state, and in the em- 
brace of a warm youth, around a heated room, induced a little do- 
briety upon her lover's face, if not a sadness in his heart. Amuse- 
ment, recreation, enjoyment ! There are no more beautiful things. 
But this proceeding falls under another head. We watched the 
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various toilettes of these bounding belles. They were rich and 
tasteful. But a man at our elbow, of experience and shrewd obser- 
vation, said, with a sneer, for which we called him to account, " I 
observe that American ladies are so rich in charms that they are not 
at all chary of them. It is certainly generous to us miserable black 
coats. But, do you know, it strikes me as a generosity of display 
that must necessarily leave the donor poorer in maidenly feeling." 
We thought ourselves cynical, but this was intolerable; and in a 
very crisp manner we demanded an apology. 

" Why," responded our friend, with more of sadness than of satire 
in his tone, " why are you so exasperated ? Look at this scene ! 
Consider that this is, really, the life of these girls. This is what they 
4 come out ' for. This is the end of their ambition. They think of 
it, dream of it, long for it. Is it amusement? Yes, to a few, 
possibly. But listen, and gather, if you can, from their remarks 
(when they make any) that they have any thought beyond this and 
going to church very rigidly on Sunday. The vigor of polking and 
church-going are projx )rtioned ; as is the one, so is the other. My 
young friend, I am no ascetic, and do not suppose a man is damned 
because he dances. But Life is not a ball (more's the pity, truly, for 
these butterflies), nor is its sole duty and delight dancing. When I 
consider this spectacle, — when I remember what a noble and 
beautiful woman is, what a manly man, — when I reel, dazzled by 
this glare, drunken with these perfumes, confused by this alluring 
music, and reflect upon the enormous sums wasted in a pompous 
profusion that delights no one, — when I look around upon all this 
rampant vulgarity in tinsel and Brussels lace, and think how fortunes 
go, how men struggle and lose the bloom of their honesty, how 
women hide in a smiling pretence, and eye with caustic glances their 
neighbor's newer house, diamonds, or porcelain, and observe their 
daughters, such as these, — why, I tremble and tremble, and this 
scene to-night, every 'crack' ball this winter will be, not the 
pleasant society of men and women, but — even in this young country 
— an orgie such as rotting Corinth saw, a frenzied festival of Rome 
in its decadence." 
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There was a sober truth in this bitterness, and we turned away to 
escape the sombre thought of the moment-. Addressing one of the 
panting Ilouris who stood melting in a window, we spoke (and 
confess how absurdly) of the Diisseldorf Gallery. It was merely to 
avoid saying how wartn the room was, and how pleasant the party 
was; facts upon which we had already sufficiently enlarged. "Yes, 
they are pretty pictures: but la! how long it must have taken Mr. 
Diisseldorf to paint them all," was the reply. 

By the Farnesian Hercules! no Koman sylph in her city's decline 
would ever have called the sun-god Mr. Apollo. We hope that 
Houri melted entirely away in the window, but we certainly did not 
stay to see. 

Passing out toward the supper-room we encountered two young 
men. u What, Hal," said one, "you at Mi's. Potiphar's?" It seems 
that ITal was a sprig of one of the "old families.'' "Well, Joe," 
said Hal, a little confused, "it •!* a little strange. The fact is 1 
didn't mean to be here, but I concluded to compromise by coming, 
and ?wt belntj introduced to the hoxt" Hal could come, eat Poti- 
phar's supper, drink his wines, spoil his carpets, laugh at his fashion- 
able struggles, and affect the puppyism of a foreign Lord, because 
he disgraced the name of a man who had done some service some- 
where, while Potiphar was only an honest man who made a fortune. 

The supper-room wa"s a pleasant place. The table was covered 
with a chaos of supper. Everything sweet and rare, and hut and 
cold, solid and liquid was there. It was the very apotheosis of gilt 
gingerbread. There was a universal rush and struggle. The charge 
of the guards at Waterloo was nothing to it. Jellies, custard, ovster- 
soup, ice-cream, wine and water, gushed in profuse cascades over 
transparent precipices of tu11*\ muslin, gauze, silk and satin. Clumsy 
boys tumbled against costly dresses and smeared them with pre- 
serves, — when clean plates failed, the contents of plates already used 
were quietly u chucked" under the table, — heel-tups of champagne 
were poured into the ovster tureens or overflowed upon plates to clear 
the glasses, -wine of all kinds flowed in torrents, particularly down 
the throats of very young men, who evinced their manhood by becom- 
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ing noisy, troublesome, and disgusting, and were finally either led, 
sick, into the hat-room, or carried out of the way, drunk. The sup- 
per over, the young people attended by their matrons descended to 
the dancing-room for the " German." This is a dance commencing 
usually at midnight or a little after, and continuing indefinitely to- 
ward daybreak. The young people were attended by their matrons, 
who were there to supervise the morals and manners of their charges. 
To secure the performance of this duty, the young people took good 
care to sit where the matrons could not see them, nor did they, by any 
chance, look towftrd the quarter in which the matrons sat. In that 
quarter, through all the varying mazes of the prolonged dance, to two 
o'clock, to three, to four, sat the bediamonded dowagers, the mothers, 
the matrons, — against nature, against common sense. They babbled 
with each other, they drowsed, they dozed. Their fans fell listless 
into their laps. In the adjoining room, out of the waking sight, 
even, of the then sleeping mammas, the daughters whirled in the 
close embrace of partners who had brought down bottles of cham- 
pagne from the supper-room, and put them by the side of their chairs 
for occasional refreshment during the dance. The dizzy hours stag- 
gered by — "Azalia, you must come now,' 1 had been already said a 
dozen times, but onlv as by the scribes. Finally it was declared 
with authority. Azalia wont, — Amelia — Arabella. The rest fob 
lowed. There was prolonged cloaking, and lingering farewells. A 
few papas were in the supper- room, sitting among the debris of 
game. A few young non-dancing husbands sat beneath gas unnatu- 
rally bright, reading whatever chance book was at hand, and think- 
ing of the young child at home waiting for mamma who was dancing 
the " German " below. A few exhausted matrons sat in the robing- 
room, tired, sad, wishing Jane would come up ; assailed at intervals 
by a vague suspicion that it was not quite worth while ; wondering 
how it was they used to have such good times at balls ; yawning, and 
looking at their watches ; while the regular beat of the music below, 
with sardonic sadness, continued. At last Jane came up, had had 
the most glorious time, and went down with mamma to the carriage, 
and so drove home. Even the last Jane went — the last noisy youth 
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was expelled, and Mr. and Mrs. Potiphar, having duly performed 
their biennial social duty, dismissed the music, ordered the servants 
to count the spoons, and an hour or two after daylight went to bed. 
Enviable Mr. and Mrs. Potiphar ! 

We are now prepared for the great moral indignation of the friend 
who saw us eating our dinde aux truces in that remarkable supper- 
room. We are waiting to hear him say, in the most moderate and 
"gentlemanly" manner, that it is all very well to select flaws and 
present them as specimens, and to learn from him, possibly with in- 
dignant publicity, that the present condition of parties is not what we 
have intimated. Or, in his quiet and pointed way, he may smile at 
our fiery assault upon edged flounces and nuga pyramids, and the 
kingdom of Lilliput in general. 

Yet, after all, and despite the youths who are led out, and carried 
home, or who stumble through the " German," this is a sober matter. 
My friend told us we should see the " best society." But he is a pro- 
digious wag. Who make this country ? From whom is its character 
of unparalleled enterprise, heroism, and success derived ? Who have 
given it its place in the respect and the fear of the world? Who annu- 
ally recruit its energies, confirm its progress, and secure its triumph? 
Who are ite characteristic children, the pith, the sinew, the bone of its 
prosperity? Who found, and direct, and continue its manifold insti- 
tutions of mercv and education? Who are, essentially, Americans? 
Indignant friend, these classes, whoever they may be, are the "best 
society," because they alone are the representatives of its character 
and cultivation. Thev are the " best society " of New York, of Boston, 
of Baltimore, of St. Louis, of New Orleans, whether they live upon 
six hundred or sixty thousand dollars a year — whether they inhabit 
princely houses in fashionable streets (which they often do), or not 
— whether their sons have graduated at Celarius' and the Jardin Ma- 
bifltj or have never been out of their fathers' shops — whether they 
have "air" and "style," and are "so gentlemanly" and "so aristo- 
cratic " or not. Your shoemaker, your lawyer, your butcher, your 
clergyman — if they are simple and steady, and, whether rich or poor, 
are unseduced by the sirens of extravagance and ruinous display, 
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help make up the " best society." For that mystic communion is not 
composed of the rich, but of the worthy ; and is " best" by its virtues, 
and not by its vices. When Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Reynolds, and their friends, met at supper in Goldsmith's rooms, 
where was the " best society " in England ? When George the 
Fourth outraged humanity and decency in his treatment of Queen 
Caroline, who was the first scoundrel in Europe ? 

Pause yet a moment, indignant friend. Whose habits and prin- 
ciples would ruin this country as rapidly as it has been made ? Who 
are enamored of a puerile imitation of foreign splendors? Who 
strenuously endeavor to graft the questionable points of Parisian so- 
ciety upon our own ? Who pass a few years in Europe and return 
sceptical of republicanism and human improvement, longing and 
sighing for more sharply emphasized social distinctions ? Who squan- 
der with profuse recklessness the hard-earned fortunes of their sires ? 
Who diligently devote their time to nothing, foolishly and wrongly 
supposing that a young English nobleman has nothing to do? Who, 
in fine, evince by their collective conduct, that they regard their 
Americanism as a misfortune, and are so the most deadly enemies of 
their country ? None but what our wag facetiously termed " the 
best societv." 

If the reader doubts, let him consider its practical results in any 
great emporium of " best society." Marriage is there regarded as a 
luxury, too expensive for any but the sons of rich men, or fortunate 
young men. We once heard an eminent divine assert, and only 
half in sport, that the rate of living was advancing so incredibly, 
that weddings in his experience were perceptibly diminishing. The 
reasons might have been many and various. But we all acknow- 
ledged the fact. On the other hand, and about the same time, 
a lovely damsel (ah I Clorinda !) whose father was not wealthy, who 
had no prospective means of support, who could do nothing but 
polka to perfection, who literally knew almost nothing, and who con- 
stantly shocked every fairly intelligent person by the glaring igno- 
rance betrayed by her remarks, informed a friend at one of the 
Saratoga balls, whither he had made haste to meet " the best society," 
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that there were "not more than three good matches in society!" 
La Dame aux Camelia*, Marie Duplessis, was, to our fancy, a much 
more feminine, and admirable, and moral, and human person, than 
the adored Clorinda. And yet what she said was the legitimate re- 
sult of the state of our fashionable society. It worships wealth, 
and the pomp which wealth can purchase, more than virtue, genius, 
or beautv. We mav be told that it has alwavs been so in everv 
country, and that the fine society of all lands is as profuse and flashy 
as our own. We deny it, flatly. Neither English, nor French, nor 
Italian, nor German society, is so unspeakably barren as that which 
is technically called " society ?? here. In London, and Paris, and 
Vienna, and Borne, all the really eminent men and women help 
make up the mass of society. A party is not a mere ball, but it is a 
congress of the wit, beauty, and fame of the capital. It is worth 
while to dress, if you shall meet Macaulav, or Hallam, or Guizot, or 
Thiers, or Landseer, or Delaroche, — Mrs. Norton, the Misses Berry, 
Madame Becamier, and all the brilliant women and famous foreign 
ers. But why should we desert the pleasant pages of those men, 
and the recorded gossip of those women, to be squeezed flat against 
a wall, while young Doughface pours oyster-gravy down our shirt- 
front, and Caroline Pettitoes wonders at " Mr. Diisseldorf's " in- 
dustry ? 

If intelligent people decline to go, you justly remark, it is their 
own fault. Yes, but if they stav awav it is very certainly their 
great gain. The elderly people are always neglected with us, and 
nothing surprises intelligent strangers more than the tyrannical 
supremacy of Young America. But we are not surprised at this 
neglect. How can we be if we have our eyes open 'i When Caro- 
line Pettitoes retreats from the floor to the sofa, and instead of a 
k * polker " figures at parties as a matron, do you suppose that " tough 
old Joes " like ourselyes, are going to desert the young Caroline upon 
the floor, for Madame Pettitoes upon the sofa? If the pretty young 
Caroline with youth, health, freshness, a fine, budding form, and 
wreathed in a semi-transparent haze of flounced and flowered gauze, 
is so vapid that we prefer to accost her with our eyes alone, and not 
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with our tongues, is the same Caroline married into a Madame 
Pettitoes, and fanning herself upon a sofa, — no longer particularly 
fresh, nor young, nor pretty, and no longer budding but very fully 
blown, — likely to be fascinating in conversation? We cannot won- 
der that the whole connection of Pettitoes, when advanced to the 
matron state, is entirely neglected. Proper homage to age we can 
all pay at home, to our parents and grand-parents. Proper re- 
spect for some persons is best preserved by avoiding their neigh- 
borhood. 

And what, think you, is the influence of this extravagant expense 
and senseless show upon these same young men and women ? We 
can easily discover. Tt saps their noble ambition, assails their j 

health, lowers their estimate of men and their reverence for women, 
cherishes an eager and aimless rivalry, weakens true feeling, wipes 
away the bloom of true modesty, and induces an ennui, a satiety, 
and a kind of dilettante misanthropy, which is only the more mon- 
strous because it is undoubtedly real. You shall hear young men 
of intelligence and cultivation, to whom the unprecedented circum- 
stances of this country offer opportunities of a great and beneficent 
career, complaining that they were born within this blighted circle 
— regretting that they were not bakers and tallow-chandlers, and 
under no obligation to keep up appearances — deliberately surrender- 
ing all the golden possibilities of that Future which this country, 
beyond all others, holds before them — sighing that they are not rich 
enough to marry the girls they love, and bitterly upbraiding for- 
tune that they are not millioimaires — suffering the vigor of their 
years to exhale in idle wishes and pointless regrets — disgracing their 
manhood by lying in wait behind their "so gentlemanly" and 
" aristocratic " manners, until they can pounce upon " a fortune " 
and ensnare an heiress into matrimony: and so, having dragged 
their gifts, their horses of the sun, into a service which shames out 
of them all their native pride and power, they sink in the mire, and 
their peers and emulators exclaim that they have "made a good 
thing of it." 

Are these the processes by which a noble race is made and perpe- 
9 
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tuated ? At Mrs. Potiphar\s we heard several Pendennises longing 
for a similar luxury, and announcing their firm purpose never to 
have wives nor houses, until they could have them as splendid as 
jewelled Mrs. Potiphar, and her palace, thirty feet front. Where 
were their heads, and their hearts, and their arms \ How looks this 
i craven despondency, before the stern virtues of the ages we call 

i dark if When a man is so voluntarily imbecile as to regret he is not 

j rich, if that is what he wants, before he has struck a blow for wealth; 

or so dastardly as to renounce the prospect of love, because, sitting 
sighing, in velvet dressing-gown and slippers, he does not see his way 
clear to ten thousand a vear ; when voiing women coiffed a in erectile* 
of unexceptionable u style," who, with or without a prospective 
penny, secretly look down upon honest women who struggle for a 
livelihood, like noble and Christian beings, and, as such, are reward- 
ed; in whose society a man must forget that he has ever read, 
thought, or felt ; who destroy in the mind the fair ideal of woman, 
which the genius of art and poetry, and love, their inspirer, has 
created; then it seems to us it is high time that the subject should 
be regarded not as a matter of breaking butterflies upon the wheel, 
but as a sad and sober question, in whose solution all fathers and 
mothers, and the state itself, are interested. When keen observers, 
and men of the world, from Kurope, are amazed and appalled at the 
giddy whirl and frenzied rush of our society — a society singular in 
history, for the exaggerated prominence it assigns to wealth, irre- 
spective of the talents that amassed it, they and their possessor being 
usually hustled out of sight- is it not quite time to ponder a little 
upon the Court of Louis XIV., and the " merrie days" of King 
diaries II. ? Is it not clear that if what our good wag, with caustic 
ironv, called " the best society;' were reallv such, everv thoughtful 
man would read upon "Mrs. Potiphar' s softly-tinted walls the terrible 
"mene, mene r of an imminent destruction ? 

Venice, in her purple prime of luxury, when the famous law waft 
passed, making all gondolas black, that the nobles should not squan- 
der fortunes upon them, was not more luxurious than New York to- 
day. Our hotels have a superficial splendor, derived from a profu- 
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sion of gilt and paint, wood and damask. Yet, in not one of them 
can the traveller he so quietly comfortable as in an English inn, and 
nowhere in New York can the stranger procure a dinner, at once 
so neat, and elegant, and economical, as at scores of cafes in Paris. 
The fever of display has consumed comfort. A gondola plated with 
gold was no easier than a black wooden one. We could well spare 
a little gilt upon the walls, for more cleanliness upon the public table; 
nor is it worth while to cover the walls with mirrors to reflect a 
want of comfort. One prefers a wooden bench to a greasy velvet 
cushion, and a sanded floor to a soiled and threadbare carpet. An 
insipid uniformity is the Procrustes-bed upon which "society" is 
stretched. Every new house is the counterpart of every other, with 
the exception of more gilt, if the owner can afford it. The interior 
arrangement, instead of being characteristic, instead of revealing 
something of the tastes and feelings of the owner, is rigorouslv con- 
formed to everv other interior. The same hollow and tame com- 
plaisance rules in the intercourse of society. AVho dares say precisely 
what he thinks ujM>n a great topic? What youth ventures to say 
sharp things, of slavery, for instance, at a polite dinner-table? What 
girl dares wear curls, when Martelle prescribes puffs or bandeaux? 
What specimen of Young America dares have his trousers loose or 
wear straps to them? We want individuality, heroism, and if neces- 
sary, an uncompromising persistence in difference. 

This is the present state of parties. They are wildly extravagant, 
full of senseless display ; they are avoided by the pleasant and intel- 
ligent, and -swarm with reckless regiments of "Prown's men." The 
ends of the earth contribute their choicest products to the supper, 
and there is everything that wealth can purchase, and all the spacious 
splendor that thirty feet front can afford. They are hot, and crowded, 
and glaring. There is a little weak scandal, venomous, not witty, 
and a stream of weary platitude, mortifying to every sensible person. 
Will any of our Pendennis friends intermit their indignation for a 
moment, and consider how many good things they have said or 
heard during the season ? If Mr. Potiphar's eyes should chance to 
fall here, will he reckon the amount of satisfaction and enjoyment 
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he derived from Mrs. Potiphar's ball, and will that lady candidly con- 
fess what she gained from it beside weariness and disgust ? What 
eloquent sermons we remember to have heard in which the sins and 
the sinners of Babylon, Jericho, and Gomorrah were scathed with 
holy indignation. The cloth is very hard upon Cain, and completely 
routs the erring kings of Judah. The Spanish Inquisition, too, gets 
frightful knocks, and there is much eloquent exhortation to preach 
the gospel in the interior of Siam. Let it be preached there, and 
God speed the word. But also let us have a text or two in Broadway 
and the Avenue. 

The best sermon ever preached upon society, within our knowledge, 
is " Vanity Fair." Is the spirit of that story less true of New York 
than of London % Probably we never see Amelia at our parties, nor 
Lieutenant George Osborne, nor good gawky Dobbin, nor Mrs. 
Rebecca Sharp Crawley, nor old Steyne. We are very much pained, 
of course, that any author should take such dreary views of human 
nature. We, for our parts, all go to Mrs. Potiphar's to refresh our 
faith in men and women. Generosity, amiability, a catholic charity, 
simplicity, taste, sense, high cultivation, and intelligence, distinguish 
our parties. The statesman seeks their stimulating influence ; the 
literary man, after the day's labor, desires the repose of their elegant 
conversation ; the professional man and the merchant hurry up from 
down town to shuffle off the coil of heavy duty, and forget the 
drudgery of life in the agreeable picture of its amenities and graces 
presented by Mrs. Potiphar's ball. Is this account of the matter, or 
" Vanity Fair " the satire '( What are the prospects of any society of 
which that tale is the true history ? 

There is a picture in the Luxembourg gallery at Paris, "the 
Decadence of the Romans," which made the fame and fortune of 
Couture the painter. It represents an orgie in the court of a temple, 
during the last days of Home. A swarm of revellers occupy the 
middle of the picture, wreathed in elaborate intricacy of luxurious 
posture, men and women intermingled ; their faces, in which the old 
Roman fire scarcely flickers, brutalized with excess of every kind ; 
their heads of dishevelled hair bound with coronals of leaves, while 
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from goblets of an antique grace they drain the fiery torrent which 
is destroying them. Around the bacchanalian feast stand, lofty upon 
pedestals, the statues of old Rome, looking with marble calmness and 
the severity of a rebuke beyond words upon the revellers. A youth 
of boyish grace — a wreath woven in his tangled hair, and with red 
and drowsy eyes, sits listless upon one pedestal, while upon another 
stands a boy, insane with drunkenness, and proffering a dripping 
goblet to the marble mouth of the statue. In the corner of the 
picture, as if just quitting the court — Home finally departing — is a 
group of Romans with care-worn brows, and hands raised to their 
faces in melancholy meditation. In th£ very foreground of the 
picture, which is painted with all the sumptuous splendor of Venetian 
art, is a stately vase, around which hangs a festoon of gorgeous 
flowers, its end dragging upon the pavement. In the background, 
between the columns, smiles the blue sky of Italy — the only 
thing Italian not deteriorated by time. The careful student of 
this picture, if he has been long in Paris, is some day startled by 
detecting, especially in the faces of the women represented, a 
surprising likeness to the women of Paris, and perceives, with a 
thrill of dismay, that the models for this picture of decadent human 
nature are furnished by the very city in which he lives. 
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